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During the reform movements instigated under British colonialism 
(1870-1920), Sikh identity and tradition were re-framed according to 
various foreign hierarchies of ascent, transcendence, and. separation. 
Undergirding this colonial discourse lay the distinction between ani- 
mality and humanity, such that the reformation split the animal body 
from the rational mind in the creation of Sikh-ism as an Indic mimete 
of a Christian-type monotheism. This hierarchical “verticality” over- 
looked the temporal and horizontal tenor of Sikh scripture wherein the 
body is the site of socio-religious praxis. It is argued that the herme- 
neutic task now demands a recovery of the suppressed “pantheistic” or 
horizontal dimension in Sikh scripture. In such a task, an uncanny 
resemblance arises between how European philosophers describe the 
animal’s difference (from the human) and how the Sikh Guris 
describe the saint’s difference (from the human), such that the Sikh’s 
embracing of the world could be more aptly described as an animal 
sublime. The figure of the animal thus serves as an intriguing node 
about which the uniqueness of the Sikh mystical body can be re-read, 
while at the same time revealing an unblinking critique of the modern 
Western subject. By speaking in a postcolonial, postorientalist, and 
posthumanist voice, the Sikh mystical body resonates with and probes 
further the subversive voices internal to modern Western discourse 
(here depicted primarily by Friedrich Nietzsche’s Ubermensch). 
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While the Gurii Granth Sahib’s particular mysticism does not deny the 
importance of thinking and reason per se, it nevertheless offers a clear 
critique of the modern, Western, humanist, male subject whose ulti- 
mate authority rests in rational logic. The Sikh Gurtis’ focus on an 
experiential knowledge that arises from a “sublime animal” body offers 
a provocative image for Western sensibility to contemplate—even as it 
recalls its own subversive voices. The provocation arises primarily 
because the animal body signals an alternative (and largely forgotten 
or repressed) epistemology. 


All the little deeds of these animals are wonderful, 
such beautiful un-responsibilities— 
to eat grass and to give milk, 
how sublime the art of these four-footed creatures? .. . 
Again and again I desire to become an animal, 
I'm tired of being a man.' 
—Piran Singh, Life and Poetical Works (1986: 176-177) 


With all eyes the creature sees 
the open. Only our eyes are 
reversed and placed wholly around creatures 
as traps, around their free exit. 
What is outside we know from the animal’s 
visage alone. 
—Rainer Maria Rilke, cited in Martin Heidegger’s Parmenides (1992: 153) 


WHILST RECENT ACADEMIC debate has questioned the univer- 
salism of the study of mysticism, much of this debate is still framed by 
Abrahamic understandings of mysticism as ascent (Finlaw 1993).” As 
the work of Grace Jantzen (1995) and Amy Hollywood (2002) has 
shown, this model of ascent is not innocent, but gendered in its meta- 
physics. The reading of mysticism as spiritual ascent often rests upon 
a binary division between unruly physicality (whether that be figured 
as the animal body subject to instinctual appetites, or the enticing 
sexuality of the female body) and the transcendent (male) logic of a 
higher mind/self. The realization of this spiritual-rational mind has 


‘I am grateful to Prabhsharanbir Singh for this reference and translation. Piran Singh (1881- 
1931) was a poet, writer, and scientist, and highly revered by the Sikh community as a mystic 
visionary. 

>The early views of James (1902), Underhill (1911), Otto (1932, 1959), Stace (1960), through to 
neo-perennialists like Forman (1990, 1998, 1999), and even the constructivists following Katz 
(1978, 1983, 1992, 2000) assume the same motif of ascent and transcendence. 
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traditionally been conceived as dependent upon the sacrifice of the 
lower animal-emotional-material self, such that the body (eros) is to be 
denied in order that the higher rational logos be attained. 

Such dualistic, gendered, and vertical assumptions were internalized 
by the Sikh reformers of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centu- 
ries—through a process of intercultural mimesis of a Protestant mono- 
theism within a coercive politics of recognition (Mandair 2005b, 2009). 
Consequently, Sikh identity and “mysticism” were re-framed according to 
various foreign hierarchies of ascent, transcendence, and separation.’ This 
mimesis of British-Christian cultural codes is all the more surprising 
when Sikh scripture itself generally reads the physical world and its 
beings positively. Sikh scripture validates the sensual, material, and 
social existence of the householder (girahi), the saint-soldier (sant- 
sipahi), and the community of the true (sat-sangat), representing a fam- 
ilial, socio-political locus for responsible religious praxis. However, the 
reformist “dephysicalization” resulted in a particular monotheistic 
reading of the Guris’ hymns, which has come to dominate most, if not 
all, subsequent exegesis. For example, one of the most theologically 
important refrains of the Gurt' Granth Sahib (GGS),* avar-na- 
duja—“there is no other, nor second,” has come to be interpreted in 
terms of the illusory nature of material multiplicity, leaving an abstract 
“One God” as the only real because no other exists. One only needs to 
read the introductory essays to the major translations of the GGS, 
to see the clear formulation of “Sikh-ism” as “monotheistic”: Max 
Macauliffe’s (1909) “Indian monotheism,” Gopal Singh’s (1960) “strictly 
monotheism,” and Gurbachan Talib’s (1991) “uncompromising 


*See, for example, the following works by major Singh Sabha (reformist) scholars: Ditt Singh 
(1890, 1895, 1900), Kahn Singh (1931), Jodh Sigh (1932), Teja Singh (1936), Bhai Vir Siagh 
(1942, 1958), and Sahib Singh (1962-64). The desire to replicate Christian monotheism—the ticket 
to dignity, civility, and morality under British colonial rule—was widespread. Many Hindu 
reformers, like Bankim Chandra Chatterjee (1838-94), Rammohun Roy (1772-1833), Dayanand 
Saraswati (1824-83), and Vivekananda (1863-1902), also sought to re-read their own Hindu texts 
and traditions as expressing and being a part of an organized monotheistic “religion” (Nandy 1983; 
King 1999; Bhogal 2001; Mandair 2009). Such vertical hierarchies of ascent, separation, and 
transcendence are also indigenous to India, especially visible in the cross-traditional drive for 
renunciation, but most clearly articulated in Brahmanism given its caste hierarchy and various 
ascetic traditions. Since there already exist critiques of this indigenous verticality from various Sikh 
perspectives (Nirbhai Singh 1990; Kapir Singh 2001; Pairan Singh 2004), I do not cover it here. 

+All references to the Gura Granth Sahib, compiled in 1604, will be abbreviated GGS followed 
by the page, with rag and author given in the Appendix: M1 = Guri Nanak (1469-1539); M2 = 
Gura Angad (1504-1552); M3=Gurai Amar Das (1479-1574); M4=Gura Ram Das (1534-81); 
M5=Gura Arjan (1563-1606); M9=Guri Tegh Bahadur (1621-75). “M” stands for mahala, 
“place, abode; mansion, palace” but also “court, chamber (esp. that of God); presence of God” 
(Shackle 1981). 
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monotheism.” This consensus is all the more striking given Ernest 
Trumpp’s (1877: iv—viii; xcvii-cxviii) earlier assessment of the Sikhs as 
“atheistic,” “amoral,” “nihilistic,” and “pantheistic.” Whilst the oriental- 
ist discriminations of Trumpp were immediately apparent, the later 
claims for monotheism do little to extend the debate beyond defensive 
apologetics.” A “vertical” monotheistic reading, or what Arvind 
Mandair (2005a: 6) has called an “ontotheological” interpretation of 
ascent, of transcending the world/body, serves to displace the legitimacy 
of a “horizontal” reading of interrelationality as propounded in the 
GGS. In this article, I argue that the refrain “there is no other nor 
second” is more properly understood as a political mode of mystic 
immanence, i.e., an ambivalent existential and sublime “relation” of the 
One as the Many—what some have called “mono-pantheism” or a 
“nondual mono-theism.”° The hermeneutic task here, then, demands a 
recovery of the suppressed “pantheistic” or horizontal dimension to the 
GGS, which entails a delineation of a Sikh scriptural difference that 
resists being read only as spirit over matter, eternity over time, God over 
man, and oneself over the other. This Sikh difference is explored not 
only to chart a new interpretive frame for Sikh Studies and the (re)con- 
struction of Sikh identity regarding its scripture and teachings, but also 
to challenge the current discourses of mysticism which, on the whole, 
still assume an apolitical vertical mapping, despite the testament of 
various “mystics” (here primarily represented by key subversive voices 
in the Western canon and the Sikh Guris) which privilege a horizontal 
frame of vision, event, body, location, and desire. 


HORIZONTAL MYSTICISM: HUMANITY AS LIMINALITY 
BETWEEN THE ANIMAL AND MYSTIC 


The Word of the True Gur is the light of the lamp. 
It dispels the darkness from the Temple [Body], 
and opens an incomparable chamber of jewels. ||1||Pause]| 


°Note Mandair’s careful and astute analysis of this “passage of ideas” in his article (2005a: 6) 
where he writes, “Trumpp managed to displace the conceptual framework for any future discourse 
about Sikh scripture into the domain of ontotheology, that is, toward a field of translation in which 
all statements and propositions about the Sikh religion were automatically routed through the 
question concerning the nature of God’s existence. Thus the task for the Singh Sabha scholars was 
to disprove the reading of gurmat as pantheism and therefore the signification of lack that 
pantheism implied.” 

°The former term is coined by Raja Mrigendra Singh, at the Hermeneutics of Sikh Music and 
Word conference held at Hofstra University on May 21-23, 2010, and the latter is mine (see 
Bhogal 2001). 
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I was wonderstruck and astonished, when I looked inside; 
I cannot even [begin to] describe its glory and grandeur. 
I am intoxicated and enraptured with it—deeply sunk in its treasury. ||1]| 
No worldly entanglements or snares can trap me, 
and no trace of egotistical pride remains. 
You are the highest of the high, and no curtain separates us; 
Iam Yours, and You are mine. ||2|| (GGS: 821, M5) 


Being struck by the incomprehensible and inexpressible wonder of 
the body to the extent of complete immersion in an experience beyond 
the ego, such that subject-object consciousness dissolves into a para- 
doxical oneness of self with All, are familiar tropes in accounts of the 
mystical experience. Yet the literature on mysticism is far more diverse 
than these tropes suggest—making any brief adjudication between 
various schools of thought suspect. Given the history of its study shift- 
ing from an early form of de-contextualized “perennialism,” universal- 
ism, and essentialism (following William James 1902), to the new 
particularist school of “constructivism” (following Steven Katz 1978), 
working off the impact of the linguistic turn in the 1960s highlighting 
the importance of diverse and culturally specific contexts in the forma- 
tion of mystical experiences, to the re-surfacing of a “neo-perennialism” 
(following Robert Forman 1990) in the 1990s with the focus on “pure 
conscousness experiences,” it seems safe to argue for a “both/and” 
mixture rather than the “either/or” polarization between these schools 
that has dominated the study. Indeed, in her recent study reconsidering 
“religious experience,” Ann Taves argues: “After decades of critical dis- 
cussions of the concept, we can neither simply invoke the idea of ‘reli- 
gious experience’ as if it were a self-evidently unique sort of experience 
nor leave experience out of any sensible account of religion” (2009: 8). 
Unlike Taves, I am not here focused on defining the mystical experience 
of humans or animals—rather, I aim to analyze the rhetorical narra- 
tions that constitute “mysticism” surrounding the figure of the “saint” 
and the “animal.” 

The focus of this article, then, is only tangentially concerned with 
how the various assumed traits of the “mystical experience”’ relate to 
the unsystematized depictions given in the GGS: fearless (nirbhau), 
hateless (nirvair), deathless/immortal (ammrit), blissful (anand), 


7Be they James’ early (1901-2) four-fold perennialist list of ineffability, transience, passivity, and 
noetic quality, or Hollenback’s later (1996) longer perennialist and constructivist list where the 
experience arises in a recollective act, is fundamentally amorphous and yet still conditioned, involves 
a trans-sensory metamorphosis, a noetic consciousness, and a soteriological knowledge that is heavily 
affective, demanding a literal and metaphorical reading of illumination. 
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spontaneous and effortless (sahaj), involving noetic insight (gidn), 
mindfulness/esoteric awareness (surati), merger/union (samdi), medita- 
tive absorption (samadhi), visions of God (darshan), and generally 
being wonderstruck (vismdd/bismdd). Beyond the overlap between 
Western scholars and the GGS on what mystical experience might 
entail, this article’s key focus is to trace the quite startling parallels 
between this literature and the modern Western philosophical discourse 
upon the “consciousness” (or lack thereof) of animals.® 

A “Mystic” is here defined as the one who radically awakens to a 
state of nondual witnessing or awareness in, of, and through the body 
by overcoming the dualistic “I/mind” (haumai). In Sikh terms, the 
mystic is characterized as gurmukh (“facing the Guru”) in distinction to 
manmukh (“facing the ego”). This turning away from the ego-self 
grants a certain paradoxical “sovereignty” to the body—one that is self- 
governing, especially in the right to defend its existence, but not one 
that holds lordship over others—and thus implicates the self within a 
socio-political sphere of just action and responsibility. But this “sover- 
eignty” of the body—a shared power with rather than supreme power 
over—refuses intellectual conceptualization as it indicates a process of 
embodied learning that, according to Francisco Varela (1999: 33), tran- 
scends usual understandings of selfhood as it involves a “disposition 
where immediacy precedes deliberation, where nondual action precedes 
the radical distinction between subject and object.”” The term gurmukh 
(whose supposed nondual, fearless, and spontaneous selflessness is lived 
as “sovereign”) is generic, referencing a diverse cluster of names that cut 
across traditions: sant, sddh, brahmgiani, bhagat as well as the “true” 
jogi, muslim, pandit, baisano/vaisndv, etc. Furthermore, gurmukh is 
used to describe both the neophyte and the realized one within a 
nondual (Gur-Sikh) continuum, implying that this embodied “sover- 
eignty” cannot be exclusively owned, as it is the potential birthright of 
all beings/bodies. In sum, the closing of haumai (self-will of I/mind) is 
not “sovereign,” but the opening to hukam (Divine Will/Order) is. 
More accurately, the shift from manmukh and haumai to gurmukh 
and hukam signals a radical shift in subjectivity wherein it is no longer 
the individual that claims sovereignty but the  sat-sangat—“the 


*By “animal” I am of course referring to the “non-human” animal throughout this article. 

°This is in contrast to the more apolitical and self-centered forms of “mystical” practice 
widespread in “New Age” literature (Carrette and King 2005) where “practices undertaken simply 
as self-improvement schemes will only strengthen the very egotism they are intended to dispel” 
(Varela 1999: 74)—thus making the subjective ego (rather than the body) “sovereign” in its 
singular will (ruled by fear and desire, the hallmark of dualistic living). 
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(heterogeneous) collective of the true.” Such a collective body does not 
absolutize the difference between friend and enemy but “welcomes” the 
other as oneself.'° 

It is thus that the GGS resonates with a Nietzschean and Deleuzian 
mode of returning to, and becoming, the animal body as posthuman 
immanence. Indeed, what if mysticism is viewed not as an ascetic 
denial of the body but a reawakening of it? A horizontal mysticism 
would surely imply that being is always already interbeing, a being- 
with-the-other, which in turn implores a recovery of an impermanent 
becoming, an interconnected immanence as the ground of mystical 
transcendence. The body thus becomes plural, to follow Alphonso 
Lingis, one that is a body within bodies, as well as being a body among 
other bodies.’ Thus, transcendence is not of, but through and within 
the body such that the sensual is not what is transcended but rather the 
ego-structures of thought that superimpose an imaginary and homoge- 
nous unity—a “unity” that is now commonly deconstructed by much 
neuroscience, for instance, Varela’s “non-unitary cognitive self” (1999: 
36f) and Antonio Damasio’s “self comes to mind” (2010). This call or 
return to the natural becoming of the body, free of the cultivated (ie., 
conditioned) delusions of the mind, is not unique to Sikh teachings. In 
fact, much of South and East Asian mysticism re-enters the body as the 
site of transcendence through a disciplined muting of the mind. This 
can be approached (rather than guaranteed) through music, meditation, 
breath, posture, ritual, and martial arts—the ultimate aim being to act 
without an actor, and thereby “granting” the self a paradoxical noniden- 
tity of becoming “dead-while-alive” (jivat-marai). Guri Nanak sings: 


‘Such an open orientation complicates the earlier Schmittian notion of political sovereignty as 
that which assumes the distinction between friend and enemy as crucial (Schmitt 2007: 26), with 
the later Schmittian notion of the sovereign as one “who decides on the exception” (Schmitt 2005: 
5). Note the traditional story about Bhai Kanhaiya, a Sikh of the ninth and tenth Guris, who 
refused to distinguish between friend and enemy, because he discerned the light of God in all (Sikh 
and Mughal), even on the battlefield. 

"“'Lingis’ “Bestiality” chapter (in Steeves 1999: 38-39) states, “There is perhaps no species of life 
that does not live in symbiosis with another species. . . . Human animals live in symbiosis with 
thousands of species of anaerobic bacteria, 600 species in our mouths which neutralize the toxins 
all plants produce to ward off their enemies, 400 species in our intestines, without which we could 
not digest and absorb the food we ingest. Some synthesize vitamins, others produce 
polysaccharides or sugars our bodies need. The number of microbes that colonize our bodies 
exceeds the number of cells in our bodies by up to a hundredfold. Macrophages in our 
bloodstream hunt and devour trillions of bacteria and viruses entering our porous bodies 
continually. . .. They replicate with their own DNA and RNA and not ours. .. . The form and the 
substance of our bodies are not clay shaped by Jehovah and then driven by his breath; they are 
coral reefs full of polyps, sponges, gorgonians, and free-swimming macrophages continually stirred 
by monsoon climates of moist air, blood, and biles.” 
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“When I turned away [from worldly desire and fear], and became dead 
while yet alive, I was awakened (jdgid)” (GGS: 221). Here, one would 
have to turn René Descartes’ phrase on its head, for ultimately: I am 
(body) because I am not (thinking), for what is being offered is a “way” 
of interbecoming that displaces the subjectivity of “I,” dissolving it into 
an infinite play of change. The Gurmukh then lives, acts, and speaks 
before subjectivity, before the duality (dubidha) between world and the 
“T/mind” (haumai, man, and its vices):'* 


Repeating “You, You,” Kabir has become You: nothing of me (Kabir) 
remains in myself. When the difference between myself and others is 
removed, then wherever I look, I see only You. (GGS: 1375) 


This “horizontal” or “rhizomatic”’* form of mysticism, here given 
voice by Bhagat Kabir, reflects the structure of the GGS itself, in that its 
thirty-seven authors exceed a singular time, geography, language, reli- 
gion, and culture. The GGS’ anthology of heterogeneous voices is there- 
fore conceived and compiled to transgress any ideological homogeneity. 
In Kabir’s verse, crucially all distinctions, even between animal and 
human, human and god, are ultimately collapsed. Rather, a mode of 
effortless becoming (sahaj) is the ideal, one that precedes gendered, 
racial, and communal identities: an always becoming otherwise than the 
constitution of “I” (haumai) and “mind” (man). This Sikh mysticism of 
nonothering requires a politics of relation (interbecoming), a politics of 
hospitality (“oneself-as-another”), and a politics of difference (the flour- 
ishing of reciprocal co-creativity). 

Puran Singh’s poem shares with Rainer Rilke a reversal of the 
human-animal distinction, via a horizontal mysticism.'* The key 
insight and implication here—largely overlooked in the literature study- 
ing the animal-human divide—is that the animal condition (described 
as mindless, deathless, and without self-recognition, etc.) uncannily 


"Literally, haumai=me-mine, man =mind-heart-self, dubidhd = duality, subject-object 


consciousness; my translation of “I/mind” is to denote all three: a false, selfish ego-pride, largely 
mental and addicted to a them-and-us dialectic, which wrongly perceives itself as the center of 
all happenings, pushing others to the periphery. 

similar to Lingis, Deleuze and Guattari (2005) employ this term to denote an endless number 
of interdependent ceaselessly transforming “multiplicities” in constant exchange, operating and 
engaging invisibly and incalculably, swelling to gain enough coherence and momentum to create “a 
thousand plateaus”—all of which rise, change, and fall. 

MThis in spite of Heidegger’s dismissal: “For Rilke, human ‘consciousness,’ reason, logos, is 
precisely the limitation that makes man less potent than the animal. Are we then supposed to turn 
into ‘animals’?” (Parmenides 1992: 154 n1). 
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resembles the state clearly expressed in the testimonies of the 
Gurmukhs. 

Martin Heidegger’s influential tripartite thesis is instructive here: 
“[1] the stone (material object) is worldless; [2] the animal is poor in the 
world; [3] man is world-forming” (1995: 177). Heidegger argues that the 
animal has a world in the mode of not-having one (1995: 199), for the 
reason that “plant and animal do not will because, muted in their 
desire, they never bring the Open before themselves as an object” 
(2001: 108). Heidegger claims that the behavior of the animal is never 
determined by an “apprehending of something as something” (1995: 
246-247), since an animal’s essence is defined by their “captivation” 
which operates “within an environment but never a world” (1995: 239). 
What is striking here is that all five of these descriptions of the animal, 
however limited in their “scientific objectivity,” strangely echo words 
used to describe the human “mystical experience.” In seeking to formu- 
late the difference between animal and human, Heidegger’s writing 
rather ironically underscores the link between the animal and what is 
often perceived to be the most exalted human state. The Gurmukhs do 
not lay claim on themselves, let alone others, since everything is per- 
ceived as a gift (dat) of the Giver (ddatar), and thus they are “in the 
world in the mode of not having it,” neither fearing it nor grasping it. 
Gurmukhs are “muted in their desire” and often see the eradication of 
desire as central to their awakening. They can therefore “never bring 
the Open before themselves as an object” (of desire), since the dualistic 
perception of the Manmukh has been transformed into a nondual rela- 
tion, where objectification becomes impossible. Gurmukhs are also 
characterized by being uncontrollably “captivated” (by the divine) to 
the extent of intoxication, leading them to act spontaneously “within an 
environment [of a Higher Will] and never within a world [of one’s 
own ego will].” While important differences between the animal and 
the human remain, the nondual experience of the Gurmukh seems to 
suggest that the difference may be a matter of degree and not kind. In 
sum, even Heidegger explicitly denied a difference in kind,’” despite 
his clear anthropocentrism'® which distinguishes between “animal behavior 


'S«Every animal and every species of animal as such is just as perfect and complete as any other. 


Thus it should be clear from everything we have said that from the outset this talk of poverty in 
world [of the animal] and world-formation [of the human] must not be taken as a hierarchical 
evaluation” (Heidegger 1995: 194). 

*°Calarco (2008: 53) clarifies: “Thus, what we find in Heidegger’s text when read from the 
perspective of the question of the animal is an effective challenge to metaphysical humanism 
(where man is determined according to a preestablished interpretation of the Being of beings) but, 
at the same time, a further sedimentation and reinforcement of the anthropocentrism of this same 
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as drive” and “human comportment as action” (1995: 236). Indeed, the 
shared ground is as striking as the lacuna in academic discourse is 
confounding. 

The Sikh horizontal model of mysticism, then, demands an under- 
standing of what I have termed the “animal sublime,” referencing a lit- 
erary and metaphorical interconnectedness that animals are assumed to 
share with the Gurmukh. Within the literature, neither animal nor 
Gurmukh is depicted as being tempted to live otherwise than in accord- 
ance with their own nature or dharma/dharam (duty, law, righteous- 
ness, way) and hukam (an immanent though hidden law of the being 
of all beings).'? Unlike the vertical/hierarchical tendencies of 
Abrahamic monotheisms, Sikh devotional literature and experience 
single out the human I/mind (haumai, man) and its dualistic con- 
sciousness (dubidhd) as the central problems to be overcome—not the 
animal’s bestiality.'* Rather, the animal metaphor within the GGS and 
wider Sikh bhagati literature is often used as a description of the true 
human (i.e., the saint/sant, gurmukh): For the Gurmukh, dharam and 
hukam are to be spontaneously, naturally, and effortlessly enacted 
(sahaj): 


Kabir, I am the Lord’s dog; Mutia is my name. 
There is a chain around my neck; wherever He pulls me, I go. (GGS: 
1368) 


The Gurmukh’s supposed loss or radical reconditioning of I/mind 
(effected through the humble obedience of a servant—as the Arabic 
word mutid indicates) is precisely what unites him or her with the 
(imagined) subjectivity of the animal.’? For, in Sikh scripture, what 


humanist tradition (in which the animal’s Being is determined in strict binary opposition to and 
against the measure of the Being of the human).” 

To be clear, I am not making any claims about what animals or mystics actually experience; I 
am noting and pondering why there should be an uncanny resemblance between Western 
philosophical descriptions of the animal condition and the testimonies by various mystics, who 
often employ the image of the animal themselves to describe their own mystical states. 

'SIt is impossible to avoid assuming “duality” in some form at some level, as language is 
inherently dualistic. But this does not invalidate the above analysis as there is a clear difference 
between the kind of duality that splits self from other (out of fear and hatred) and one which 
works to unite them (out of fearlessness and compassion). The GGS obviously accepts the latter; 
thus, its form is poetic rather than philosophical, musical rather than argumentative, evocative of 
feeling rather than of logic. The singing here (gurbdni-kirtan), unlike for the nation, for example, 
unites by valuing the diversity of life as inviolably interconnected and sacred, not by assuming 
one’s existence is dependent upon the subjugation or elimination of others. 

See Bhogal (2011), where I outline a model of two transitions in subjectivity (from animal 
unconscious to human self-consciousness, and then the Gurmukh’s transition from human self- 
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both the Gurmukh and the animal figures represent is a certain absence 
of a fearful and desiring selfhood. It is the clear resonance between 
these two discourses that I refer to as a rhetoric of an animal sublime— 
a rhetoric that reveals the human to be a liminal space inbetween the 
“animal” and the “Gurmukh” based on the absence or presence of “I/ 
mind,” or upon the transformation of the haumai-directed I/mind into 
the hukam-directed mind. 

This coupling of the mystic and the animal has of course been read 
negatively by certain thinkers of Enlightenment rationalism, in that 
both the mystic and the animal are rendered “pre-mature” conditions 
which modern man must outgrow. It could be argued that the shift 
from premodernity to modernity can be characterized by a loss of two 
important forms of “speaking” that were negated, flattened, and then 
absorbed by the rise of secular, humanistic, and scientific grammar. 
The first of these is the “speaking” of things, of form itself—a silent 
nonrepresentational voice of the body. This semiotic body language was 
repressed and displaced by the abstract speech of the human mind’s 
symbolic language. So too was the second “speaking” of the mystic’s 
revelatory, iconoclastic, and essentially disruptive “singing” similarly 
absorbed by human representational langauge. By colonizing and 
silencing the animal’s body-language as well as reframing the mystic’s 
revealed speech, human secular-scientific language arguably sundered 
knowledge from value, reason from revelation, and law from justice. 
Abstracting the finite from the infinite, hitherto alien voices from the 
“outside” were replaced by an inner familiar voice of the subjective ego. 
A return to the animal’s “silence” and the saint’s “revelation” coincides 
with a turn toward an ethics of listening beyond I/mind, involving an 
altruistic engagement with the incalculable, unknowable, and 
unpredictable. 

Sikh mysticism assumes this “revealed” speech to form a distinct 
“revelatory” language, named by the scripture itself as a spontaneous 
speechless-speech (akath-katha) of the Guri’s Word (gurshabad, 
gurbani) (GGS: 722)—that which comes “from afar,” from the begin- 
ning, or from the source, ie., “God” (dir, purabi), and is a particular 
kind of speech marked by the distinction of eradicating all thought/ 
anxiety/doubt (chint) (GGS: 627), as well as that which records every- 
one’s deeds and writes their preordained destinies accordingly (GGS: 
1157). The implication is that this akath-kathad or Unstruck Word 


consciousness to super- or ndm-consciousness; thus elaborating the difference between the 
human’s animal body state and the “post-human” state of the Gurmukh). 
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(anhad shabad) arises not from vertically overcoming animal silence 
with human speech, but from horizontally reconnecting human 
thought with the animal’s spontaneous being. Such a reorientation 
assumes a subtle yet radical transformation through a mercurial re- 
joining of the intellect with instinct, words with silence, thought with 
affect, symbolic with semiotic, the human with the animal. 

In stark contrast to the colonial and orientalist bestialization, femi- 
nization, and infantilization of the other as wholly negative (Mitter 
1992; Parry 1998; Rajan 1999; Van Woerkens 2002), the Guris and 
Bhagats in the GGS (as we have seen above with Bhagat Kabir) self- 
identify with the animal’s silence (as well as the woman’s unreasonable 
passion for her lover and the child’s innocent play). The animal serves 
as a counterpoint to the human (whether envisioned in terms of 
rational superiority or self-recognition), and indeed as a necessary cor- 
ollary in that the human cannot be thought without the animal.”” By 
extension, it is also the case that the human cannot be thought without 
the mystic. One becomes a sign of the other, such that their consonance 
justifies the metaphorics of an animal sublime as an ethical disclosure 
of embodied value. Thus, in defining the human, it would seem that 
one cannot but talk about the animal’s largely silent body language and 
the mystic’s often paradoxical yet unveiling utterance, regardless of con- 
temporary Western discourses that turn animals and mystics into 
angles and aliens.”" 

Like Rilke, both Ptran Singh and Friedrich Nietzsche discerned an 
uncanny advantage in the figure of the animal as a pertinent foil to 
uncover “human” weakness; both turned to the natural strength that 
the animal body seemed to exemplify in abundance, and thus glimpsed 
in that body a sublimity that Heidegger missed. For the Sikh Guris, 
this sublimity was not sought in thinking alone; for awakening to the 
Sikh mystical body can thus be narrated as the reunification of the 
human body with an animal(ized) mind, wherein one recovers and re- 
creates his/her own being “musically” since both Nietzsche’s animals 


°For the Guris and Bhagats, the animal metaphor in its various and graded embodiments 
symbolizes not only settledness and perspicacity, but also human ignorance and wanton desire. 
That is to say, the animal, child, and bride among other figures (as different modes of 
embodiment) are all used both positively and negatively in the GGS, a clear indication of the 
GGS’s antiessentialist and rhetorical style. Obviously, the focus here is mostly on the positive uses. 

**Considering only films, the list that reveals to humans from a nonhuman source a greater 
“more enlightened humanity” is extensive: ranging from the Lassie films (Lassie Come Home 1943) 
through the Planet of the Apes series (1968 and recently 2011), to E.T: The Extra-Terrestrial 
(1982), the Toy Story series beginning in 1995, WALL-E (2008), as well as the many “angel” films 
from Wings of Desire (1987) to Angel-A (2005) and the obsession with super hero films. 
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urge, and the Sikh Gurts enact, the idea that truth is musical and must 
be sung. Furthermore “singing is far more fluid than speaking; hence, it 
better conveys the dissolution of reifications (such as ego) and their 
replacement by a ceaseless, dynamic becoming (instead of being). 
Zarathustra’s animals encourage him to stop speaking and _ start 
singing” (Steeves 1999: 86-88), which he subsequently does—for the 
animals themselves cannot sing. It should be noted that the GGS is 
written to Indian rdgas, and that the Gurus, according to tradition and 
scriptural testimony, gave the “revelations” they “received” by singing 
them spontaneously as visceral (oral-aural), not simply cerebral, 
expressions. 

Reading the human as such a middle way threshold between the 
animal and the mystic radically challenges the problematic European 
Enlightenment construction of the human self as nonanimal, ie., as a 
rational speaking being (that is, simultaneously also spiritless and desac- 
ralized). However, in Nietzsche’s terms, it is precisely this belief in 
modern “progress” that constitutes a serious “error” in that the human 
falsely believes s/he is vertically “over-animal,” when in actual fact a 
horizontal “over-human” (enacted in the nonracial Ubermensch) is 
called for by returning to and integrating one’s animality.”* The liminal- 
ity of human becoming is necessarily filled with ambiguity and disori- 
entation, as it often reverses “civilization” to gain the transformed 
perspective of a new “culture” returned to “nature”—both Neitzsche’s 
Ubermensch and the GGS’ Gurmukh therefore share a curious synergy. 


GURMUKH AND UBERMENSCH 


What has interested me is why in such scenarios (ranging from ali- 
enation to decadence) the figure of the animal becomes one of redemp- 
tion, liberation, and enlightenment. Nietzsche writes, 


... the very essence of all civilization is to train out of man, the beast 
of prey, a tame and civilised animal, a domesticated animal. . . . What 
produces to-day our repulsion towards “man”?—for we suffer from 
“man,” there is no doubt about it ... it is that the “tame man,” the 
wretched mediocre and unedifying creature, has learnt to consider 
himself a goal and a pinnacle, an inner meaning, an historic principle, 


??Temm (2004: 225) writes: “As such, the prefix ‘over’ in ‘overanimal’ has exactly the opposite 
meaning of ‘over’ in ‘overhuman’ and in ‘overcoming.’ Whereas in the first case ‘over’ refers to a 
vertical movement, in the second it refers to a horizontal movement expressed in the metaphors of 
the bridge and the wind (Uber-wind-ung) blowing over a landscape.” 
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a “higher man”... . The sight of man now fatigues.— What is present- 
day Nihilism if it is not that?—We are tired of man. (On the Genealogy 
of Morals 1.11-12; 2003: 23-25) 


Should one compare the attributes projected onto the animal and the 
mystic (be it the Gurmukh or the Ubermensch), a curious parallel 
results: that far from over-coming the animal, Nietzsche (and far before 
him, the Sikh Gurtis) seeks to overcome the human. 

Michele Le Deuff (1988: 2) argues that images (like those of 
animals) employed in the rhetoric of many philosophers are not extrin- 
sic to the “real” work of thinking. Ralph and Christa Acampora, follow- 
ing Jacques Derrida’s insight that there may be “a bestiary at the origin 
of philosophy” (2002: 405), believe that sidestepping the focus on the 
“ontological import of primate ethology, evolutionary psychology, and 
cyborg biotechnology” allows “an investigation of Nietzsche’s ‘animal 
imaginary” which, they assert, may “serve to illuminate historical devel- 
opments of zoological constructs of other animals as well as self- 
conceptions of human animality” (2004: xxi-xxii). This article does not 
engage with ethology but with this image-library not only of philoso- 
phers but also “mystics.” Ralph Acampora argues that Nietzsche 
“deserves to be counted a visionary philosopher of what it means to live 
as an animal being” (2004: 2). Given the partial resonance of 
Nieztsche’s work with the ideas of the GGS, their comparative analysis 
can reveal how the Gurmukh’s grammar of an animal sublime also 
doubles as a substantive critique of the civility of modern Western man. 

Nietzsche contrasts a  life-denying civilization of Christian 
Enlightenment with a life-affirming animal culture. The former relates 
to the world of the Manmukh and the latter with that of the Gurmukh. 
Thus, the European Enlightenment belief in the idea of progress in 
which the human is an evolution beyond the animal (through a subli- 
mation or an overcoming of animality, such that reason displaces 
instinct and “base” drives and desires) is precisely what both the Sikh 
Gurts and Nietzsche rejected. In his project to restore the animal wild 
within the human being, Nietzsche employs a horizontal strategy in 
opposition to a vertical transcendental Christian metaphysics—not dis- 
similar to Ptran Singh’s battle against Vedic caste hierarchy and 
Brahmanical ritual transcendence. Both men aimed to recover the body 
from under a modern rational subject, and both saw a return to the 
“animal body” as crucial to overcoming or transforming the “problem- 
atic imposition” of the human “I/mind.” And thus the overhuman 
(Ubermensch) cannot be separated from the domesticated human 
animal because it is his very animality that is to be recovered, and the 
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recovery can only be achieved, therefore, once the wild animal has been 
tamed/civilized into a herd-being. Hence Nietzsche’s three metamor- 
phoses: only upon the ground of the laboring camel can the aggressive 
lion burst into being; similarly only upon the ground of the domineer- 
ing lion can the innocent play of the child emerge (2004: 4). There are 
parallels within the GGS, since both posit a return to a natural state as 
vital. Gurii Nanak’s hymn about the four watches of the night (GGS: 
74-75) illustrates this return most clearly. The average human life is 
condensed into four stages, symbolized by each watch of the night. In 
the first, the person residing within the womb “remembers” the Name 
(tap, ardas, dhidn liv laga) of, and is in complete union with, God/ 
Name/Truth. In the second watch/stage, one is born, only to forget His 
Name and its natural meditation and gnosis (visari gaid dhidn, gidn), 
thus losing the experience of primal union (of what Ramain Rolland 
below calls “oceanic experience”). In the third watch, the growing indi- 
vidual becomes addicted to wealth and the vanity of youth (dhan joban 
cit), only to age inexorably toward death, dying in utter ignorance of 
that free gift of primal unity in the “oceanic” womb. The hymn implies 
the necessity of regaining that lost unity/remembrance—that lost 
animal body—and its effortless, spontaneous, and supremely intelligent 
becoming by overcoming not the animal body (of the camel), but the 
human I/mind (of the lion) to achieve the spontaneity of the 
Gurmukh’s child mind (bal-budh). 

The GGS does not see rationality (however dialectical) as the motor 
or pinnacle of human transformation, and like Nietzsche, to emphasize 
this point equates the human with both positive and negative images 
of animals. Moreover, the Gurmukh is comparable to Nietzsche’s 
Ubermensch, since both arise not by rejecting the body (through 
various ascetic practices) in favor of a (Brahmanical or Abrahamic) 
metaphysical philosophy of the soul, but by re-igniting the body as an 
animal wild filled with the wholesome superabundant energy of nature 
(kudrati) and its incalculable though intelligent chaos or void (sunnu). 
Although Nature is “empty” of anything permanent, its very nature as 
process reflects God’s changing Body, and as such is understood to be a 
time-less form that exists within time (akal-miarati) that is self-sustaining 
and governing (ajini-saimbam), and its “speech” (of natural law) is the 
divine command (hukam). Here, God/Life renews itself through form, 
not as any one form, and not by overcoming material nature. 

Just as for Nietzsche “the rope between animality and overhumanity 
is never cut” (Z: 3, quoted in Acampora and Acampora 2004: 6-7), so 
too for Gurtii Nanak is the connection between the body and the 
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Gurmukh a continuum. This implies that the human animal’s herd-like 
nature is transformed without losing the wildness of animality—leading 
to a “training without taming” (Acampora and Acampora 2004: 8)— 
which is understood to be a difficult task that is rarely achieved. For 
Nietzsche, the “overhuman is the rise of the exceptional animal against 
the average mediocrity of the ‘all too human’ herd animal” (Acampora 
and Acampora 2004: 225). Similarly, the GGS declares “how rare is the 
Gurmukh who obtains this merchandise [enlightenment]” (372), and 
“how rare is the Gurmukh who reflects upon, meditates upon, and 
within his mind, is lovingly absorbed in God/Hari” (76). That is to say, 
the Gurmukh signals a recovery of a certain “sovereign” identity of an 
animal body that is fearless (nirbhau) and hateless (nirvair). For 
Nietzsche, this “singular freedom” that resides “in the overhuman 
animal exceeds the limits of an ‘I.’ It flows over to the other beyond cal- 
culation . . . like the giving virtue, a prodigal, wasteful, dissipating, and 
forgetful force” (Z: 1, “Zarathustra’s Prologue,” cited in Acampora and 
Acampora 2004: 232). And it is through the recovery of this “sover- 
eign,” free body that Nietzsche’s overhuman and the Gurt’s Gurmukh 
are said to exceed “the rational and moral grids of civilization” 
(Acampora and Acampora 2004: 237), where “one is not affected by 
vice and virtue” (GGS: 266), since from the perspective of the sublime 
body they “are the same” (GGS: 325)—given that the divine rests 
within all bodies. Indeed, the sovereignty of the Gurmukh’s body- 
temple (“an incomparable chamber of jewels”) cannot be captured by 
language and its inherent dichotomies: 


Wondrous and beautiful is the description of the Supreme Absolute 
Self||Pause]| 

He is not old; He is not young. 

He is not in pain; He is not caught in Death’s noose. 

He does not die; He does not go away. 

In the beginning, and throughout the ages, He is permeating every- 
where. ||1]| 

He is not hot; He is not cold. 

He has no enemy; He has no friend. 

He is not happy; He is not sad. 

Everything belongs to Him; He can do anything. ||2]| 

He has no father; He has no mother. 

He is beyond the beyond, and has always been so. 

He is not affected by virtue or vice. 

Deep within each and every heart, He is always awake and aware. ||3|| 
(GGS: 868, M5) 
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Nietzsche argues the animal lives ahistorically because it forgets (itself), 
it does not have an I/mind that knows (how to lie) and therefore 
cannot but be honest. The animal goes into the present like a number 
without remainder, and thus “appears at every moment full” because it 
is “dying each moment” (1980: 8-9). The Sikh mystic tropes of sahaj, 
or “effortless becoming,” include forgetting (the self), unknowing, 
remaining silent, being full (of God’s Will), a straight-forwardness, dying 
each moment, entering Being/Becoming without remainder, etc.,”° over- 
lapping to an intriguing degree the Western (anti)philosophical dis- 
course regarding the animal condition, here exemplified by Nietzsche 
consciously and Heidegger unconsciously. The bliss of the Gurmukh’s 
absorption entails a self-forgetting (ap-gavdiai) but also a letting go of 
all pride in knowing and knowledge at large, opening the individual to 
a “divine ordering” (GGS: 139, 140): “He Himself has come to me, in 
His Natural Way. I know nothing, and I show nothing” (GGS: 1307). 
The animal’s supposed instinctive “honesty” or unflinching straight- 
facedness, glossed by Derrida (1992) as the animal’s inability to keep 
secrets, is shared by the Gurmukh’s unblinking and spontaneous open- 
ended action to do whatever God or hukam bids, even withstanding 
fatal torture.”* 

According to Akira Lippit (2000: 55), the discourse of the superior- 
ity and distinction of the human over the animal (running from 
Descartes to Heidegger), whether accurate or not, operates on three key 
indices: the animal is bereft of a language and therefore is excluded 
from the human world; the animal cannot experience (i.e., be conscious 
of) death/time; and given this exclusion from death, the animal 
becomes an indestructible being neither fully present nor absent. These 
indices are surprisingly replicated in the discourse about the 
Gurmukhs: for the mystic is one “who knows God’s flavor (hari-rasa), 
but cannot describe it, like the mute who tastes candy and can say 
nothing” (gungai-mitidi) (GGS: 311). It is precisely the limitations of 
language that necessitate the Gurmukh’s “speechless speech” (anhad- 
shabad; akath-katha). Moreover, it is the mystic experience of inter- 
being that loosens their fear of death that establishes them within a 


*°Sheikh Farid: “I know nothing; I understand nothing. The world is a smoldering fire” (GGS: 
1378). Interestingly, as a side note, Meher Baba, an Irani Zoroastrian, took a vow to remain silent 
that lasted forty-four years. 

4Gura Arjan: “As You command, I obey; as You give, I receive” (GGS: 98). According to 
tradition, it should be noted that he “chose” to be tortured to death, rather than accept conversion 
to Islam, as he saw even this as God’s sweet Will. 
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state of deathless wakefulness (ammrit, jag, turiyd). The Gurmukh thus 
merges with the animal via the human body.” 


THE ALIENATION OF MODERNITY 


Cary Wolfe has claimed that the question of the animal is “perhaps 
the central problematic of contemporary culture and theory” (2003: ix). 
She argues that the animal (especially within the Judeo-Christian 
canon) has long been understood as the repressed other of the subject, 
identity, and logos. Wolfe is one of a number of scholars who maintain 
that the question of the animal can no longer be explored simply 
through a modern humanist perspective, turning to posthumanism 
instead.*° What is different about our historical juncture, she argues, is 
the combination of a crisis in humanism and the changed place of the 
animal in disciplines outside the humanities. The former has been 
shown both in the wake of structuralist and poststructuralist scholars 
(including Claude Lévi-Strauss, Louis Althusser, Michel Foucault, and 
Jacques Derrida), and in the emergence of new transdisciplinary para- 
digms such as cybernetics, systems theory, and chaos theory, “all of 
which do not require the human as either explanatory nor foundational 
principle” (2003: xi). The latter is evidenced in disciplines such as cog- 
nitive ethology and field ecology, which have substantively challenged 
the anthropocentric judgments that animals lack “language,” “tool use,” 
and “socio-cultural dynamism.” Indeed, a mounting body of work with 
apes, wolves, elephants, and marine mammals has problematized the 
previously held terms of classification and differentiation between 
human and nonhuman. 

It can be further argued that the rise of humanism was simulta- 
neously the fall of the animal. Akira Lippit has succinctly argued that 
“modernity has cost existence its diversity,” noting that “human 
advancement always coincides with a recession of nature and _ its 
figures” and that therefore “modernity can be defined by the disap- 
pearance of wildlife” (2000: 1-2). Since the late nineteenth century, 
modern man’s contact with the animal has been largely inflected by 
and confined within zoological gardens, whose history coincides with 
that of increased industrialization. As John Berger has written, the 


arthur Schopenhauer’s notion of “palingenesis,” and Henri Bergson’s “élan vital” and 
Deleuze’s and Guattari’s “body-without-organs,” depict related understandings. 

?6For example, within the humanities cf. Derrida’s “carnophallogocentrism,” Deleuze’s and 
Guattari’s “becoming-animal,” and engaging a “body-without-organs,” and Lingis’ “dynamics of 
trans-species embodiment.” 
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first metropolitan zoos in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
were built as “monuments to the contemporary disappearance of the 
animal from everyday life” (1980: 21). Yet given that we cannot 
think the human without immanence (the “animal body”) or tran- 
scendence (the “mystic mind”), as I have already argued, this aliena- 
tion from nature indicates that not only has something been lost 
externally (as demonstrated by the alarming rate of the extinction of 
nonhuman species), but also internally, in that some complex facet of 
our subjective make-up has quietly atrophied without our realizing it. 
The diminishing of our emotional and unconscious connection with 
animal-being and the “outside” world ironically discloses that “prog- 
ress” and the rise of modernity’s humanism are accompanied by a 
haunting dehumanization.”” 

The GGS’ identifications of self with guri, gurai with god, and god 
with world (see below) constantly reinterpret what “form” and “bodily 
kinship” mean. The GGS suggests a worldview of interrelation that our 
bodies are but transitory cells of a larger “cosmic body.” This is in 
direct contrast to Western theological conception of the human as set 
apart from and above its surroundings and other beings (as master or 
steward), creating a series of divisions not only between self and god, 
but human and animal/nature, spirit/mind, and the flesh/body, not to 
mention between the faithful and the heretics (be the measure of faith 
Christianity or Reason). It could be argued that this dichotomous series 
finds its origin in the repressed “animal” and “mystic” grammars that 
cognize a larger nondual being-becoming. Despite the evolutionary con- 
tinuity that Charles Darwin’s and Gregor Mendel’s work demonstrates, 
it was precisely during the late nineteenth century that philosophers 
carved out the superior quality of human rationality—possibly disclos- 
ing a subliminal anxiety of being animal and a compensatory measure 
against the loss of “divine creation.” 


*7In Jung’s last work before his death in 1961, he wrote: “As scientific understanding has grown, 
so our world has become dehumanized. Man feels himself no longer involved in nature and has 
lost his emotional “unconscious identity” with natural phenomena. ... No voices now speak to 
man from stones, plants, and animals, nor does he speak to them believing they can hear. His 
contact with nature has gone, and with it has gone the profound emotional energy that this 
symbolic connection supplied” (Approaching the Unconscious 1964: 85). Before Jung, Nietzsche 
(1968: 521) had already clearly understood how destructive the repression of this severance from 
nature had been in the stifling “ensoulment” of the human-animal within a “bad conscience”: 
“[T]hus began the gravest and uncanniest illness, from which humanity has not yet recovered, 
man’s suffering of man, of himself—the result of a forcible sundering from his animal past, as it 
were a leap and plunge into new surroundings and conditions of existence, a declaration of war 
against the old instincts upon which his strength, joy, and terribleness had rested hitherto.” 
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This anxiety and alienation is tied to the displacement of the “pre- 
Ego” “speaking” of the animal, but also the “post-Ego” “speaking” of 
the mystic, by the modern human Ego’s speaking. The cost, therefore, 
of individuated rational autonomous subjectivity involves a certain 
mourning, for it is structurally dependent upon a dislocation from 
nature—for Carl Jung nature is the unconscious—and thus represents 
an alienation from the body. Thus, the gestural/instinctual and errup- 
tive/revelatory voices of animal and mystic are pathologized within by 
the rise of humanistic psychology as repressed desires of an infantile or 
neurotic mind.** 

I argue that it is not only the “animal” other but also the “divine” 
other that is sacrificed on the altar of modernity. Through their reduc- 
tive amalgamation, the “sublime animal” becomes a phantom, a crypt 
beneath every construction of the modern self. Arguably, this haunting 
is most clearly perceived in the desire to reconnect with every other 
within (spirits) and without (animals)—not as “spirit-guides” or “loyal 
friends” but through an emotional, psycho-social need for a lost 
kinship.’ As Rilke notes in his “Duino Elegies,” “and already the 
knowing animals are aware that we are not really at home in our inter- 
preted world” (cited in Lippit 2000: 1). If the human is not a body at 
peace with itself, then the unblinking peace (with itself) that the animal 
and mystic are said to share is precisely what the (spiritually materialis- 
tic) human is said to lack and long for—to rest in that “effortless” and 
“open” mental state of a body at ease with itself.*° 

Lippit earlier argued that modern Western humanism believed itself 
superior to animals because animals lacked language, and the experi- 
ence of death and were thus suspended in virtual reality. Later in his 
book, he adds a fourth strand to this “serial logic”: “the figure of the 
animal determines a radically antithetical counterpoint to human 


8 year before his death, Jung wrote a letter to A. D. Cornell of Cambridge University, stating, 
“As far as we can see, the collective unconscious is identical with nature to the extent that nature 
herself, including matter, is unknown to us . . . the collective unconscious is simply nature” (cited 
in Bernstein 2005: 72). 

°Obviously, there is still a relationship with the animal, so with the rise of humanism, the 
animal is not so much lost as radically reconfigured by modernity into a commodity for globalized 
mass consumption; factory farming—with its mechanization, serialization, and systematization of 
death—has brutally and dramatically transformed our relationship to the animal and nature into 
one that de-animalizes the animal, pollutes the earth, and dehumanizes the human. A similar 
reconfiguration of the mystic via capitalized modes of consumption of the multi-billion dollar 
business of “Selling Spirituality” in the New Age industry—including the Western consumption of 
Yoga—has produced a hyper-individual obsession with a “healthy,” “fit,” and “masculinized” (six- 
pack) body masquerading as spiritual well-being. 

*°Chégyam Trungpa’s (1973) phrase of “spiritual materialism” seems more pertinent than ever. 
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mortality and the edifice of humanism locked into a subject—object 
epistemology” (2000: 73). This counterpoint is not only unnerving, but 
its dualistic knowing allows the human being to maintain a false sense 
of “superiority” which both Nietzsche and Ptran Singh seek to over- 
turn, and not by merely “becoming animal,” but by indicating the 
necessity of an epistemological transformation wherein the overcoming 
of one’s human I/mind (haumai) morphs into a pristine (animal) mind 
without I. 

Puran Singh thus agrees with Nietzsche’s two key post- 
Enlightenment challenges: to embrace the loss of all overcoming-animal 
transcendence (through the verticality of a metaphysical god who is 
killed) and accept the nonsublime condition of the human, but then to 
dethrone reason as man’s “highest” and most valued faculty as the ulti- 
mate task of greatest urgency. Thus, the hierarchical bifurcation of the 
subject into a static, unified, self-same interior mental substance over 
and above the instinctual animal body is over-turned. 

Thus, Gurmukh is not entering a vertical plane of ever-increasing 
abstraction and thought, but an increasing embodiment, a sensory revo- 
lution and sensual awakening in a horizontal becoming with life’s inter- 
connected forms. If we recall Heidegger’s specific descriptions of 
animals (above), then the ironic sublimation of a “mystical” discourse 
in such depictions becomes clearly visible. A modernity, then, that 
strives to overcome the animal body (and its “dark” and “chaotic” 
instincts) via a mental culture of reason and “order” is seen to be a 
tragic and devastating failure, given the alienation it produces against 
the animal, the environment and one’s own body. Unexpectedly, central 
to the discourse of the Gurmukh is to recover this very alienated body 
in its critique of modern Western subjectivity. 

Whilst Nietzsche provides a posthuman subject contra the modern 
Enlightenment self by employing the figure of the animal, others have 
directly challenged that rational self from the vantage of the mystical 
state itself. Since I argue that modernity not only cost us the objectivity 
of an “animal wild” but also the subjectivity of the mystic’s “oceanic 
experience,” I now turn briefly to Romain Rolland who provides an 
example of a mystic who challenged the modern self that Sigmund 
Freud helped construct. 

Romain Rolland—who won the Nobel Prize for literature in 1915— 
was not only Freud’s “esteemed” letter-writing friend, but also 
Mahatma Gandhi’s and Rabindranath Tagore’s. He was a social critic 
known for his “humanitarianism and pleas for tolerance between 
peoples and nations,” but more importantly he was a self-professed 
“mystic” who criticized Freud’s overly scientistic views which 
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discounted what he assumed to be the true source of religion: the 
experience of union with the world which he termed la sensation 
océanique—the oceanic experience (Parsons 1999: 3-4). With God 
“slain,” early psychoanalysis rejected the idea that a transcendent source 
could have explanatory value and thus interpreted the mystic’s claims 
as projections of certain developmentally halted and apprehensive states 
of mind—effectively branding the mystic as delusional and immature, 
and his views as representing nothing more than one more form of the 
“common-man’s religion” (1999: 10). According to William Parson’s 
book-length study on this epistolic dialogue, “It is clear that Freud mis- 
understood, and thus did not do interpretive justice to, Rolland’s mysti- 
cism” (1999: 14). Not only because of its resonance with Gurii Nanak’s 
“Four Watches of the Night” hymn (discussed above), it is interesting 
to quote Rolland’s personal and life-long experience of the oceanic 
sense at some length, simply because of how he decides to describe that 
experience heuristically for Freud’s “scientific” project. According to his 
own words, his mystical experience is a 


spontaneous religious sentiment . . . totally independent of all dogma, 
all credo, all Church organization, all Sacred Books, all hope in a per- 
sonal survival, etc., the simple and direct fact of the feeling of the 
“eternal”... and like oceanic. . . . This sensation, admittedly, is of a 
subjective character. . . . [36] I myself am familiar with this sensation. 
All through my life, it has never failed me; and I have always found in 
it a source of vital renewal. In that sense, I can say that I am pro- 
foundly “religious”—without this constant state (like a sheet of water 
which I feel flushing under the bark) affecting in any way my critical 
faculties and my freedom to exercise them—even if that goes against 
the immediacy of the interior experience. . . . This “oceanic” sentiment 
has nothing to do with my personal yearnings. Personally, I yearn for 
eternal rest; survival has no attraction for me at all. But the sentiment 
I experience is imposed on me as a fact. It is a contact. (1999: 36-37) 


Interestingly, Bhagat Kabir ji reiterates a similar image for the “oceanic 
experience”: “The Sky/Rain [of God] is within you, running like a river: 
take your bath in this. By always being immersed thusly, your eyes will 
see Him everywhere present” (GGS: 727). Parsons is correct to point 
out that Rolland was very careful in this passage to respond precisely to 
the argument developed in Freud’s The Future of an Illusion. Thus con- 
trary to Freud’s interpretation, the oceanic feeling was “not opposed to 
reason nor commensurate with wishful thinking or the desire for 
immortality,” and actually different from the religion of the common 
man in every way (1999: 39). Parson argues that 
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[t]he oceanic feeling was not an aesthetic phenomenon, a benign 
vestige of an early phase of pre-Oedipal life, nor was it the basis for 
withdrawal from reality into an illusory maternal matrix. Rather, it was 
an existential achievement, a fact that gives it ethical and developmen- 
tal depth. Clearly, Freud’s model fails to address these dimensions of 
the oceanic feeling. (1999: 108) 


Quoting Sri Aurobindo’s one-sentence dismissal of psychoanalysis, 
“one cannot discover the meaning of the lotus by analyzing the secrets of 
the mud in which it grows” (1999: 168), Parsons argues that the “primary 
object of creative experiencing is not mother or father but the unknowable 
ground of creativeness as such” (1999: 133) and that “[o]n a personal and 
professional level (one must not forget Freud’s patients were neurotics and 
psychotics) he remained clueless as to what the deeper meaning of mysti- 
cism might be” (1999: 167). The point here is not to elevate the GGS nor 
Rolland’s mysticism as trumping Enlightenment thought, but to show how 
the GGS’ counter-challenge to the West has voices already resident in the 
West, and that whether they be actual mystics who speak from direct expe- 
rience (Rolland) or writers who employ the figure of the animal to depict 
a posthumanism (Nietzsche), what is now hard to ignore is the ease with 
which these discourses of the animal and the mystic mesh—though 
unthought in mainstream Western philosophical and psychological dis- 
course, redolent in the GGS. 

The rhetoric of the animal sublime is a singular discourse that is 
expressed via the key figures of the nonhuman animal and the mystic. 
That discourse has a tone of mourning which laments (however subcon- 
sciously and ironically) the loss of the wild animal and the human saint, 
and can be briefly outlined thus: Both are self-less, where the Gurmukh’s 
subjectivity effectively returns to an animal-like “effortlessly natural” con- 
dition (sahaj). Both exist in a state of “open becoming”—and do not (as a 
rule of self-interest) distinguish between pleasure and pain (GGS: 1427). 
Both live and die each moment, making the Cosmic Body forever new 
(nita-nava) (GGS: 1183), and being without time, they both attain immor- 
tality in life, dead-while-alive (jivat-marahi) (GGS: 34). The shared rhet- 
oric and its assumptions imply that the silence of the body/animal can 
enter the speech of the human, thus transforming it into a paradoxical rev- 
elation of speechless-speech (akath-kathda), in which the Gurmukh does 
not him or herself speak but is spontaneously spoken through (GGS: 508; 
1031)—since it is not speech generated by the “I/mind” complex. It is this 
ideal of the “non-acting” mind/self that prefigures the trope of submission: 
“As You keep me, so do I live; I eat whatever You give me” (GGS: 406). 


> « 


But this submission, as we saw with Bhagat Kabir’s “becoming-dog-view” 
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that “wherever He pulls me, I go,” is, as Piran Singh suspects, actually an 
unburdensome and transformative delight (anand). 

It is worth pondering, then, why it is that some forms of contempo- 
rary Western discourse are able to talk about the animal but not the 
mystic as though the human mystic were more alien than the nonhu- 
man animal—especially given the apparent and much acclaimed 
“return of religion?” To integrate the animal sublime within the critical 
discourse on mysticism requires a shift from the vertical axis of tran- 
scendentalism beyond time and immanence to the horizontal axis of 
transcendence within, through, and as time and immanence. Thus, 
transforming time into an existential reality that is both gift and curse, 
ie., “world” (jag), in the GGS is simultaneously God’s perfect creation 
and paradise as well as an illusory trap (mdid) of an endlessly repeated 
loop (samsdr), making the body both a boundless treasure but also a 
corruptible form. However, the source of corruption (haumai, dubidha) 
is known and can be transformed. 


THE SIKH MYSTICAL BODY AS AN ANIMAL SUBLIME 


Utterly incomparable is the fortress of the Body 

Within it God (prabhu) sits in contemplation. 

My Creator has formed this formation. 

He has placed everything within this body. (GGS: 1064, M3) 


It would seem to be the case, then, that the Sikh mystic (gurmukh, 
sant, sadh, brahmgiani, surati) is aligned with a host of subversive voices 
within European modernity—exemplified here by Nietzsche—that 
compel us to rethink the Sikh mystical body as an animal sublime. Their 
shared insights challenge the elevation of the modern rational subject as 
the pinnacle of human evolution. Indeed, much of the GGS itself speaks 
directly to this conclusion in the necessity to mature from the rational I 
of the Manmukh to the I-less art (kala) of the Gurmukh. This transfor- 
mative leap to the Gurmukh is envisioned as achieved not by courting 
psychic spirits or celestial voices but by assuming profound empathy 
with the earthly existential figures of the woman (sohdgani), child (bala), 
and animal ( pasu)—among others.*' That is to say, the sublime incom- 
parable body is the gift of any and every form, even that of dogs: 


31 Bor example, ranging from the personal: fool (mirakh), idiot (mugadh), mute (giirigd), deaf 
(kan), beggar (mangat), slave (das), servant (sevak), insane (baurdnd), intoxicated (mata); to the 
impersonal: the fourth state (chautd pad, turiyd, dasam dudar). 
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I know that I do not know the future; as God (hari) keeps me, 
so do I stand. 

For my failings and mistakes, O Gur, grant me Your Grace; 
servant Nanak is called Your obedient dog. (GGS: 171, M4) 


My eyes are drawn to His love, like the cat to the mouse. (GGS: 845, 
M4) 


The first quote above (self as humble, dutiful dog) implies a dis- 
avowal of elite learning and/or esoteric knowledge, in favor of a selfless 
unknowingness—recalling the (supposed) condition of the (“spontane- 
ous” and “unprejudiced”) animal-mind. The implication here is that the 
Gurmukh performs a speaking either before/after subjectivity, involving 
a communication before/after the “I,” or speech arises from an utterly 
transformed and reversed, indeed animalized, subjectivity—which the 
second quote graphically depicts (self as super-attentive killer cat). 
Thus, the “Unspoken-Speech” is understood to be both issued by, and 
reflective of, a cosmic, natural, and animal body; mind/thinking does 
not disappear but no longer revolves around the ego and its desires and 
fears. What is this immense yet elusive body that includes the becoming 
of all beings and things in co-dependent origination, that has no begin- 
ning nor end? And perhaps more significantly, how is it that humans 
have so easily and comprehensively negated and forgotten the sublime 
animal that connects them to that Cosmic Body in all its astounding 
subtlety? And is it actually possible to say without alienation, terror, or 
consternation that my eyes are drawn to His love, like a cat to the 
mouse, if we reflect that this inextricably ties human “love” to animal 
“violence” at the moment of death? 

The GGS implies that to see God everywhere is to be blind—blind 
to the addiction to particular names and forms. The “I” that looks has 
also been everything it sees, existentially, actually. This does not sub- 
stantiate the self as the unquestionable center, however. Rather, it can 
only displace and disperse this center into the vast endless ocean of 
cosmic becoming with its infinite relations, orders, and dimensions. In 
other words, seeing the One as the Many is no longer a thought in 
scripture but a phenomenal nondual experience to be lived, as the 
figures of the animal and Gurmukh are said to depict. 

For the Gurits, this reading of form as an interdependent sublimity 
transforms all “living” beings into “singing” beings because the sacred is 
elemental, vegetal, animal, human, and spiritual; all are infused by the 


22On such a notion of “violent” love, see Bhogal (2007). 
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One Sacred Being-Becoming (ik-oamkar). Gura Nanak sings, “You 
Yourself are the air... water... fire... moon...sun... bumblebee 
... flower... fruit... desert... fish ... tortoise... day and night... 
the cause of causes,” and as such God’s form cannot be known per se 
(GGS: 1020). God is the world as a lived reality. As humans, we share 
in this vast and diverse Cosmic Body, not only as sentient beings in 
and of ourselves, but also as the intersubjective cross-species incarna- 
tions that precede our current human identification: “I took the form of 
so many plants and trees, and so many animals. Many times I entered 
the families of snakes and flying birds” (GGS: 156). This gives humans 
their real “difference” from animals and their special status—since 
humans can become aware of this Cosmic Body as their true identity, 
as this is seen to be the very purpose of gaining human birth: to meet 
and unite, finally, with the Creator in His creation as the creation 
(GGS: 12). Gurtii Nanak says, “Wherever I look, I see the One and only 
Being-Becoming (ekankar)” (GGS: 227), and as such the real focus of 
the GGS is not God but the “awakening” or “overcoming” to this 
being-becoming as and in oneself (exemplified in the Gurmukh). This 
is why human birth is hard-won (resulting from past merit of devo- 
tion), and thus not to be wasted (GGS: 658). As in Buddhism, even the 
gods long for human birth because awakening to the Gurmukh can 
only be gained from the human experience of suffering—that is, “the 
advantage” of such a birth (GGS: 1159). 

The GGS states that each human being has wandered through 8.4 
million incarnations (lakh chaurasih) of seemingly endless comings and 
goings (dvan-javan), an “eternal return” of sorts, making of birth and 
death mere gateways into new forms of existence, be they rock, plant, 
animal, or human (GGS: 176). This existential process of coming and 
going suggests that the human form is better understood as a holo- 
graphic microcosm of the Macrocosmic Body: “All hearts are mine, and 
I am in all hearts. Who can explain this to one who is confused?” 
(GGS: 952). The body-self is said to contain everything, leaving nothing 
outside of it (GGS: 102; 1064). Each form then is at one and the same 
time a particular form (be it rock, plant, animal, or human) and a form 
that is inseparable from the Cosmic Form. But it is only the human 
being who can become aware of this by (re-)actualizing this union with 
the Cosmic Being-Becoming Body to “gain,” or rather “let go” into, and 
therefore “recover,” a sublime animal body that allows the precise mys- 
tical vision of “seeing Him everywhere one looks.” 

This paradoxical but somewhat typical mystical vision is experi- 
enced through a super-conscious nondual “double” awareness. An 
awareness that is simultaneously cognizant of being a particular being 
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albeit instantly connected to all beings without exception, at the same 
time as experiencing this universal Being within the ceaslessly changing 
interconnections with all beings in their existential Becoming. Thus, 
while the Gurmukh existentially shares in the animal’s immersion 
(“water-within-water”), to “not see something as something” as the 
human does, the Gurmukh also transposes the human’s egoic mental 
mode of linguistic mediation and representation by returning it to the 
animal’s bodily stare so as to see everything (and no one thing alone) 
as God (Allah), the Real (Sat), the Name (Nam). This is why everything 
sings of Him, sings His Name (even in spite of themselves) (GGS: 6, 
Japji v.27), and further that “there is no good nor bad,” for “all are 
made out of the same light” (GGS: 1349). 

The beingness of the human is not unconnected, then, to the being- 
ness of a dandelion, tree, or elephant. God is content and context, 
form, and its re-creation. The “human” has to be rethought once this 
uncanny singular-yet-plural sovereign centerless-center is acknowl- 
edged. However, sings the GGS, most humans are lost in the delusions 
of a separate and particular existence (of human ego-consciousness) 
and thus waste their lives in selfish pursuits (at the expense of others, 
unaware of the universal Body of which they are inseparably tied). 
Hence, any degree of superiority is not to be gained by denying the 
body and its fleshy desires, but rather by overcoming the I/mind that 
calculates desire in the first place. For this, according to the varying and 
unsystematized tropes of human liminality between animal and mystic 
depicted in the GGS under a rhetoric of sublime embodiment, one has 
to learn how to re-enter the body as an animal (pasu) in pure sponta- 
neity, indifference, and equilibrium; as a child (bala)—the mediator 
between animal and human—who innocently yet ignorantly begs for 
things; and as a yearning woman, the bride-to-be (sohagani)—the medi- 
ator between child and lover—who transforms the child’s petulant 
begging into a passionate longing for the true lover to dissolve her iden- 
tity into His effortless becoming.*? While bhakti privileges this open 
simplicity, and desires it excessively (cf. the GGS’ positive images of the 
intoxicated and the insane), European Enlightenment philosophers 
(such as Heidegger), in their conservatism, have tended to negate for its 
“mindlessness” and emotionality. For the Guris, then, the animal 


*2Qne could construct a hierarchical epistemology here, where one progressively moves from 
man to woman, to child to animal, though no such progression is evident within the GGS. What is 
noticeable, however, is the purposeful “elevation” of the traditionally “weak” and “inferior” subjects 
as methods of “superior” selflessness—typical of bhakti discourse. (Thanks to Sophie Hawkins for 
this observation.) 
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becomes a sign not of a bestial, violent carnality (which of course is “all 
too human”), but of a silent, effortless being and becoming—a body at 
ease with itself, with mind quiet and servile (to the Cosmic Body’s 
incalculable “needs” and astonishing “will”). Thus any body, animal or 
human, can double up as the speaking of the divine for the Gurmukh. 


Whatever the deer, the fish and the birds sing, they chant to the Lord, 
and no other. 

Servant Nanak sings the Lord’s Praises; the sound and fury of Death 
has totally gone away. (GGS: 1265, M4) 


Here Guri Nanak identifies himself within nature, for his praise is 
spontaneous like the birdsong, and like the deer, he has “no fear of 
death, nor hope of living” (GGS: 20). Within the animal figure, then, 
Guri Nanak sees a sublime mode of becoming: Those that allow their 
particular form to dissolve and thus simultaneously “receive” the 
Sovereign Form have to go through the mind and resolve its coloniza- 
tion by the ego’s deep conditioning, primarily signified in the desire for 
life and desperate fear of death (GGS: 13). The way to remove the con- 
strictions that the fear of death and desire for life induce is to remember 
and serve the sublime form (of God)—that is, to stop pursuing the 
ego’s will (haumai) and begin to heed the “Will” (hukam) of the sover- 
eign Cosmic Body in its infinite and diverse forms, within and without 
(GGS: 45). 

To “remember” the Cosmic Body is understood by the GGS as a 
“transformative” and soteric praxis, and as such is not merely psycho- 
logical. Rather, remembrance (simaran) for the GGS is an awakening 
and re-living of the Universal Body through one’s particular body as an 
affective mode before and beyond thought—one that radically revolutio- 
nizes the I/mind. If “remembrance” is an existential, yogic, and socio- 
political engagement (rdj-jog), then in many ways it would be better to 
characterize Sikh “remembrance of God” (naém-simaran) as a socio- 
political act of the body and not merely an apolitical yoga of the mind. 
The context of this act of remembrance requires, then, a philosophy of 
the event, where “remembrance” is tied not merely to eliciting private 
peace but socio-political renewal. Such a philosophy is found in the 
practices of “engaged” Sikhism: In the temporal and_ socio-political 
(sevd, langar, sat-sangat) and the spiritual practices of meditation 
(dhidn, simaran, jap) and singing praises (gun-gdavai) in which the 
Cosmic Body, diversely named One Allah-Khuda, Hari-Ram, Siva-Sakti, 
Sunn-Samadh, Nirgun-Nirban, is sought within one’s own body and its 
relation to other beings. The animal sublime gives voice to this 
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movement between the particular and the universal, between the tem- 
poral (miri) and spiritual (piri), that underpins Sikh praxis. 


Kings and emperors, with mountains of property and oceans of wealth— 
these are not even equal to an ant, who does not forget God [from 
within]. (GGS: 5, M1) 


The Cosmic Body is itself God and Gurt, through a qualified exis- 
tential becoming. This embodied remembrance, as we have seen, in 
turn necessitates a logic of jivata marahi—being dead-while-alive, 
which here would mean being dead to an attachment to any particular 
form (sargun) whilst remaining alive to the endlessly diverse and 
dimensionless Cosmic Form (nirgun) within one’s own humbled form. 
To achieve this paradoxical and animal-mystic state (chautd-pad), and 
gain an understanding (bujhi) of and spontaneous harmony (sahaj) 
with the cosmic and natural Will (hukam), one has to abandon the 
sense of a separate autonomous self-will (haumai)—according to the 
GGS—the ant’s chief and priceless advantage over the human, even if 
the human be a philosopher-king. 

It is perhaps interesting to revisit Heidegger’s question of Rilke as 
to whether we are then supposed to turn into animals in any literal 
sense—should a distinction between human and animal any longer be 
viable? From the GGS’ perspective, there seems to be no turning, as we 
are already animals. Heidegger cannot see the greatness in the ant, for 
it, he argues, lacks a phenomenon that occurs in the human alone: a 
rise in subjectivity that heralds a sundering of the human from nature 
and thus transforms an “environment” into a “world.” Without a 
Heideggerian “world,” there can be no relation to language and so no 
thinking, reflecting, assessing of beings.”* Plants and animals do not 
ek-sist in a world but merely live in an environment.*” But while many 
have argued against Heidegger’s insistence on the essential difference 
between animal and human with his hyperbolic thetoric of abysses,”° 
they seem to miss the ironic “return” to the nondual peace of the 
animal body as a “mystical moment” evident in his work. The GGS 
suggests this split of ek-sistence needs repairing (to overcome the 


*4“Because plants and animals are lodged in their respective environments but are never placed 
freely into the clearing of being which alone is “world,” they lack language” (Heidegger 1998: 248). 

*°“Such standing in the clearing of being I call the ek-sistence of human beings. This way of 
being is proper only to the human being” (Heidegger 1998: 247). 

**Animals are most difficult to think, “because on the one hand they are in a certain way most 
closely akin to us, and on the other they are at the same time separated from our ek-sistent essence 
by an abyss” (Heidegger 1998: 248). 
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nihilistic separation and individualistic isolation that secular humanism 
tends toward), to return to the “remembrance” of the ant, and thus 
reconnect with the “natural intelligence” (Gurt) that “orders” (hukam) 
the universe. Our supposed difference from the animal is not merely a 
question of rationality, but a liberation from the agitations of thought: 
“I sleep without worry, and I awake without worry” (GGS: 1136). 
This type of nondual “animal-like” thought-less consciousness is seen 
as a “super” or “God” consciousness, a fourth state (chautd-pad, 
turiyavastha) beyond waking, dreaming, and deep sleep, beyond the 
three forces of nature (trai-guna—wholesome, active, and inert) that 
entangle all existence in their deluding grasp (GGS: 1260).°” 

Thus “one who loves the three qualities (trai-guna hitakdru) is 
subject to birth and death,” for “they describe three states of mind (tini 
avastha).” But “the Fourth State (turiydvasthd) is known through the 
True Gurti” and then “one is not born again, and is not subject to 
death” (GGS: 154). While the three qualities bind practically all beings 
in the illusion of dualistic living (trai-guna maid mohu), only few tran- 
scend its grip and live in an immaculate state (niramal bhae) where the 
One (Lord) abides in their minds (GGS: 297) and they are the 
Gurmukhs (gurmukhi chautha padu pai) (GGS: 30). The Gurmukh 
becomes a complete being who thus gains the ability to access and live 
from the Fourth nondual State of consciousness or being. To do this 
s/he has to perceive beyond the “I/mind” to the true Mind/Self: “O 
mind you are the embodiment of divine light (joti), recognize your 
own origin” (GGS: 441). 

In this transcendent Fourth State that exists within the transformed 
I-less Mind, “there is no creation or destruction, no life or death, no 
pain or pleasure . . . no duality,” just the “Primal/Void Trance” (sunna- 
samadhi) (GGS: 333). The “animal” body is thus sublime, and 
“golden”: “The mortal’s body is golden (kanchan kdaia), the swan (soul) 
is immaculate (niramal hansu)” made so by even the “tiniest particle of 
the Immaculate Name within” (GGS: 1256). And it is precisely this 
golden body—that is freely, directly, personally, and subjectively accessi- 
ble to all—that becomes “disfigured and ruined” by the “chronic 
disease” of haumai; the crustations of civilizational “I/mind” of the 


*’Nature as maya operates ambivalently, doubling up as the voice of the Gurii as well as the 
voice of haumai (I/mind). This doubleness is not actually the case, for it reveals two 
interpretations indicative of two stages or perspectives: that of the Manmukh and the Gurmukh. 
Only to the former is there separation and doubt, pleasure and pain, good and evil. But to the 
latter, “all is one,” revealing a blissful union that cannot be doubted in its lived experience. 
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Manmukh, which can only be transformed—that is, reconciled to an 
originally pure state, by the Gurt’s nondual Word (GGS: 776). 

As we have seen, various dimensions of the soteriological solutions 
sung in the GGS curiously resonate with certain subversive voices of the 
West. Central to them is the horizontal overcoming of this “I/mind.” 
Within the GGS, this is figured as a “reconciliation” of the mind with 
the mind itself (man te man mania) (GGS: 227); as a transformation of 
the Manmukh’s dualistic “iron-slag” mind into the Gurmukh’s nondual 
“gold” mind (GGS: 1346); as a turning within and upon itself where the 
mind experiences a certain liberating death from itself into itself—when 
it resides within virtue (man mahi man ulato marai guna hovahi nali) 
(GGS: 935).°* The “animal sublime” occurs precisely when the body 
returns to a sublime or golden state via the overcoming, reconciliation, 
or transformation of the personal and particular “I/mind” (haumai, 
dubidha) with impersonal and universal “mind” (golden Light of gurii/ 
shabad/nam), making every being a “universal particular” and through 
that very particularity universal.*” 

Guri Arjan’s hymn (GGS: 1157) based on the word acint (“sponta- 
neously, without thought or care”) directly denotes the sublime animal 
mode of being that Puran Singh yearned for: where “without thought” 
“he met God,” “took the Name,” and was “saved by the Word”; sponta- 
neously, his “works are perfectly accomplished,” his “mind is brought 
under control,” without worry he is “rid of sorrow,” his “enemies 
become friends,” spontaneously “peace and harmony fill his mind,” and 
“God is beheld in each and every heart.” The overlap between acint and 
sahaj qualifies the spontaneous and effortless becoming of the 
Gurmukh as a no-mind, no-thought, no-worry condition—which the 
animal metaphor perfectly captures. 

Yet—and here is the Gurmukh’s point of getting out of the high 
office of thought and reason as the only guiding principle which makes 
“language the house of being”*”—there is no return to the “health and 
strength” of an animal-like state that is assumed to be naturally effort- 
less if one is not tired of becoming man. This fatigue expresses frustra- 
tion not only at the limits of (I/mind) thinking, but also from the 
mundane tasks like constantly having to distinguish friend from enemy. 


38Cf. the Zen “no-mind” (wu-shin, mu-shin), or the Indian Buddhist notion of “buddha-nature” 
(tathagata-garba)—both of which seem not to have developed politically but only subjectively. 

°°Cf. Jean-Luc Nancy’s reformulation of Being as always already “being-with,” thus his notion of 
“being singular plural” (2000). 

“<The human being is not only a living creature who possesses language along with other 
capacities. Rather, language is the house of being in which the human being ek-sists by dwelling, in 
that he belongs to the truth of being, guarding it” (Heidegger 1998: 254). 
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Fatigue, especially in the kind of melancholia that may result from it, 
has the potential to instigate the realization that instrumental living is 
not possible, given the constant and unpredictable presence of others.** 
Thus, once the inescapability of the call of the other upon us is realized, 
a different mode of being can be imagined beyond self-interest, one ori- 
entated toward serving (sevd) that Cosmic Body—even at the expense 
of one’s own body. 

Contrary to Heidegger’s dismissal of the animal as “inferior,” we are 
called by the Guris to turn into sublime animals. Like the proverbial 
mystic-moth to the flame of God’s Light,** the GGS urges one to 
contact the noetic and transformative ecstasy of the nondual fourth 
state already lying within us as every being’s true identity: 


First, I renounced my egotistical (haumai) love of myself. 

Second, I renounced the ways of the world. 

Renouncing the three qualities [of “nature as mdia”], 

I look alike upon friend and enemy. 

[Then] obtaining the [nondual] Fourth State (turiya), 

the Holy One is recognized. ||2]| 

In the Cave of Natural-Effortlessness (sahaj-gupha), 

I have obtained a seat. 

(There) the Unstruck Melody of Beautiful Light plays. 

I am in Great Ecstasy (mahd-anand), contemplating the Gurt’s Word. 
Steeped in my Beloved, I am the blessed, happy [soul ]bride (sohagani). 
||3|| (GGS: 370, M5) 


It is through this mystical contact (with the Fourth State) that one insti- 
gates the overcoming of the I/mind. Héléne Cixous writes, “I is never 
an individual. I is haunted. I is always, before knowing anything else, 
an I-love-you” (1994: xviii). In a beautiful hymn, Gurtii Amar Das pre- 
figures Cixous’ a priori “I-Love-You” with his observation that “deep 
within her inner self, she is already in love with God (Hari),” making 
this supreme status (param-pad) an “effortless intoxication” (sahaje 
mati). In a clear reversal of a vertical Abrahamic (and Brahmanical) 
overcoming of the lower body nature to achieve a higher rational mind, 
Gurti Amar Das’ hymn employs the figure of the animal to symbolize 
both that which leads to liberation (the ever-new horse-body) and that 
which leads to bondage (the drunken/addicted elephant-mind), delin- 
eating an Asian horizontal overcoming of a diseased mental culture: 


4l Alina Feld’s recent (2011) work points in this direction. 
#«Nanak is the lowly moth at His Flame” (GGS: 1364). 
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The body is the Lord’s horse; the Lord imbues it with the fresh and 
new color... 1 

The Gurda has placed the reins in the mouth of the body-horse. 

The mind-elephant is brought under control through the Gurt’s Word 


The body is the horse, upon which one rides to the Lord. 

Meeting with the True Gurd, one sings the songs of joy... 

The Lord has showered His Mercy upon servant Nanak; mounting the 
body-horse, he has found the Lord. ||4||2||6|| (GGS: 575-576, M4) 


CONCLUSION: LOCATING THE SUBLIME ANIMAL 
AS A MIND WITHIN MIND 


The Nectar of the Guru’s Speech/Word is very sweet. 

Rare are the Gurmukhs who see and taste it. 

The Divine Light dawns within, one drinks this supreme delight: 
In the True Court, the Word resonates. ||1|]| (GGS: 113, M3) 


The human mind, then, is but a temporary though necessary digression 
toward a more complete being—one that recalls a lost animal inheri- 
tance not as baggage to grow out of, but as a golden past to return to in 
the present. Gurii Amar Das sings, “Discerning the Word my body 
becomes golden. Hari abides there: He has no end nor limitation” 
(GGS: 1064 Mari 21). 

From our discussion of the Gurmukh’s resonance with subversive 
voices in the Western canon, the Sikh body can be seen as engaged in a 
way of un/learning (sikhi); unlearning “civilizational” conditioning of 
“I/mind” and re-learning the “cultural” creativity of “Mind.” This is 
achieved through the animal’s, child’s, or woman’s bodily “merger” 
(samdai) with the “beloved,” and “overcoming” (man te man mania) of 
the human (mind). Sikhi, routed through Rolland’s grammar above, 
involves a “spontaneous,” “simple and direct,” (sahaj) “feeling of the 
eternal” (apdar) that is “totally independent” and “impersonal” 
(veparavah, nihakeval, nirdlam, aparampar), and is one that can become 
a “source for long lasting and vital renewal” (nit-ndva), which in no way 
contradicts the use of one’s “critical faculties” (vichadr). The “oceanic 
sense” is beyond “personal yearnings” (of haumai) and “imposed” as a 
“fact” through a phenomenal “contact” that is seen and tasted (cakhi 
diti), yielding bliss, awe, and gnosis (anand, vismdad, gidn), that futher- 
more directs one to move humbly in the world of others (Kabir and 
Gurii Nanak as “dogs”). And finally, in terms of Lippit’s analysis of 
Western philosophy’s “serial logic” on the animal, the Gurmukh is no 
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longer capable of ego-speech, because he has become a vehicle for a 
spontaneous and revelatory Speechless-Speech—which does not reduce 
the profundity of life’s nondual character and mystery but enters it. The 
loss or death of I/mind habituation (man-marai, dp-gavai) liberates the 
mortal frame to radically transform the experience of death via an identi- 
fication with the infinite as it moves through all finite forms; the disinte- 
gration of the false ego-world dislodges the fear of death and all hope for 
life (GGS 20). This “establishes” the Gurmukh within a perpetual 
remembrance of the Real (ndm-simaran) as a lived and embodied event, 
a constant and effortless state of awareness and witnessing (sahaj- 
samadhi)—transforming the “I” as neither present in any particular 
body alone nor absent from being immersed in the Cosmic Body. The 
figure of the unknowing nondual Gurmukh determines a radically anti- 
thetical counterpoint (beyond subject and object) to the dualistic living, 
of the rational humanistic knowing I/mind. 

Thus, within a certain Western philosophical humanist discourse, 
when elevating the human above the lesser being of the animal, that 
same discourse ironically reveals, against its own intentions, uncanny 
parallels (at least according to the GGS) with the deepest and subtlest 
layers of human awareness and achievement granted by the testimony 
of the mystics. One can argue, then, that in the mode and tone of deni- 
gration, however well-camouflaged, an unconscious praise of the animal 
as emancipated being is clearly discernible. The most venerated and 
exalted human beings turn out to be much closer to the animal than 
their fellow species. The closest Heidegger gets to animal captivation is 
in the human’s profound boredom as the “fundamental attunement of 
our contemporary Dasein” (1995: part 1, chaps. 2-4). But I have argued 
that there is another avenue by which one can relate to the animal’s 
supposed ease with itself: the Gurmukh’s absorption, acting in the 
world, like a “bird’s path through the sky” or a “fish’s way through 
water,” leaving no karmic trace—depicting a selfless and free being 
where God/Truth “comes to take a seat” in the mind (GGS: 525).*° 

One cannot know, apprehend, nor cognize the sublime: for according 
to the GGS, the knower is lost in the known. The sublime puts both 
subject and object into question—in an ineffable becoming before/after 
the formation of subject-positions. Defined as such, the sublime 
demands that reflection on the human condition must traverse not only 
animality but saintliness as well. Puran Singh not only recognizes the 


“Derrida also conjectures that “an animal’s signature might yet be able to erase or cover its 
traces” (2002: 401). 
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imagined animal’s claim on us and in us, but he speaks of a desire to 
become animal again. That is to say, Piran Singh’s “Animals Grazing” 
poem explores a contrast: human effort (tiredness) vs. animal easiness 
(sahaj/spontaneity). This is not a whimsical observation, but an astute 
retelling of Sikh praxis. Sahaj is characterized by a natural, earthy sponta- 
neity, and yet denotes equipoise and grace, as well as beatific vision of 
existing within a transformed animalized mind. It is to this state of sahaj 
that I have applied the terminology of an animal sublime. Pairan Singh is 
yearning for a horizontal mystic-becoming through a rhetoric of the 
sublime animal where both mystic and animal perform God’s will effort- 
lessly in a “sublime art” of “beautiful un-responsibilities.” Thus, the 
figure of the animal sublime offers a critique of theologies that configure 
transcendence as a vertical and metaphysical overcoming of the animal 
within, which I have termed ascent mysticism. The Gurmukh as sublime 
animal is therefore located within a posthumanist, postsecular, and post- 
rationalist reading of mysticism that emerges from a rhetoric of a 
horizontal sovereign and sublime body as well as a discourse of an 
“anti-humanity” that bespeaks a civilizational culture of an atrophied 
and false consciousness. Inversely, the anti-animality of the Manmukh 
actively suppresses, denies, and thwarts the arousal and arrival of the 
Gurmukh, as well as the possibility of a community of the true 
(sat-sangat). 

This article has argued that what remains unsaid within this 
humanist discourse is how the figuration of the animal becomes a clear 
unconscious metonym of the deposed and displaced religious figure of 
the saint/mystic. As the GGS was interpolated into the assimilative 
force of a British-Christian-colonial episteme that re-formed its Word/ 
words into a vertical moral, modern monotheism, so does this postcolo- 
nial mono-pantheistic re-reading of the GGS position it within a more 
likely horizontal home among the subversive voices of the Western 
canon and Indic thought of Buddhism and Tantra. Unconnected to the 
European Enlightenment, however, the Sikh Guris, along with others 
like Bhagat Kabir and Ptran Singh, saw great meaning in the animal/ 
saint figure as a necessary overcoming of the human (I/mind), not to 
return to merely a nonhuman animal state, but rather transmute that 
humanness into the “sublime art” (kala) of the Gurmukh who claims 
that “my bonds have been shattered” and “my mind is filled with 
ecstasy” (GGS). As a succinct summary of this article, Gurii Ram Das’ 
hymn above sings that while it is the horse/body that is to be disci- 
plined and educated, it is the elephant/mind that is to be overcome— 
making the body golden through the Word. And that this stage is 
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understand as the fourth rung on the ladder of creation, suggesting an 
evolutionary leap:** 


First, the One created Itself. 

Second, the sense of duality; third, the three-phased maid. 
The fourth, highest step is attained by the Gurmukh, 

who enacts the truth and only the truth. (GGS: 113, M3) 


Guru Amardas (above) clearly indicates the stage of the Gurmukh as 
the one that overcomes duality and othering—synonymns for “I/mind” 
and its self-made mind-trap of an “I/world.” 

It is Guru-Sikh practice to recognize certain diverse resonant voices 
as part of a universal (albeit paradoxical) sovereignty, for the Sikh 
Guris figured the One as always being inseparable from the Many (ek- 
anek). Sikh history, as well as the cross-traditional collection of voices 
in the GGS, puts forth the idea that truth demands multiple voices; 
thus it seems fitting to end with a verse from Sant Tukaram (1991: 91), 
a seventeenth-century Marathi “poet-saint” whose “reconciled mind” 
here captures the Sikh animal-sublime’s humility with profound clarity, 
locating the human’s liminal being between the animal and the saint: 


God just loves His dog. 
I am no slave 

I am His pet 

He’s taught me 

To sit by His side 

To be 

Where He is. 


I’m allowed 

Nothing more 
Than to growl 
Now and then. 


Says Tuka, 

When He Caresses me 
I feel 

Almost— 

Like a Saint. 


“The Gurmukh indicates a further evolution in consciousness that beckons collective realization (in 
the sat-sangat). For similar ideas, see Teilhard de Chardin’s noosphere that culminates into the omega 
point (1959) and Aurobindo Ghose’s natural transmutation of “man” into “superman,” of human life 
to a “life divine” culminating in a “supramental” being through a “super or over mind” (1990). 
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APPENDIX 


Puran Singh, Life and Poetical Works (1986: 176-177) 
feot uri @ fad faa feet SH ATS, 

3 Hadi 8-fanerdini, 
wd urat, 3 Uo tar, 

faut ane frat Gas feat gufeni a I. 


HS HS Bat un diz 3, 
if omen we ae Shem | 


From the Guri Granth Sahib 
5 Japji M1 


ANd AD HESS fos Ast we US Il alist sfs 3 deal A fSH HOT 3 
anefa Il 


6 Japji M1 (v.27) 


wets sds use ust SH3d We TH OSH ws Il. 
dfs a3 arefs AA fats 3 nrefs aoa for Stars i” 


12 Asa M5 

set usufs wou tod i difse fuse at fea Sct ado I 
13 Gauri Paurabi M4 

ofa Ae dfg ofa ofH AHS BY OH Hee SE MTT Il 

15 Sirirag M1 

Ba IS Fs Yos Ofer wa HIE II 

20 Sirirag M1 

Hee at fest sot Hee at Sot yA II 

21 Sirirag M1 


FAT FS AHEM Tas fSer UT UTS Il 
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21 Srirag M1 


Ast Afs foot Hast ASfs AAG i for JA aS Te owt AGA AT | 
aeuf fan ofa vfs =A fsR AS aE AAS 2 afenr anfs A act Sat 
3aeTs Il SR fAG 3g 5 amet A CA vaso 1 Tenfe vefs Aoaet A 
us AA 33g III 


21 Sirirag M1 

Ho 3 uifofafA ufe ae Ata I fae fs us oH 3 SAS 3 Ho fees AAT II 
30 Sirirag M3 

3 oe wher Ag 3 gouty veer uP UTE I 

34 Sirirag M3 

ny fs Hes He ae a Aafe Aw" II 

45 Sirirag M5 

HOH HIE a 3G afenr HS sats sues II 

54 Sirirag M1 

AUS ds 3 Bnet A Afsad Hts ANTE II fug Sirs o830 AE He 3 ATE Il 
74-75 Sirirag M1 


8 Afsae unt 1 fAdtaa Hos 9 UT WE 9 II 
EB ioe Se 3 ata es Ga utes set i 
@au su nists ad carton fist uA AS nisetA T 
UAH Ast nreeta sat Gan fomefs fas war II 
a Hare uifenr ates stats wats at ser 1 
Ant aon eat 3 HAsfa Sr Hine ute II 
ag aa ust ufss usd gaty ufer aesrfr ia ust ou 
oA usd Ste & cenfomr fst fers afer fms II 
va ofa seer carton fst fa@ ABET fs are I 
va ofa sorb ust HS aS AS Ae I 
SPS nds HS HO Ha vifs odt aE Se Il 
fafs afa afenr fsafs 3 we He sists ofs ferrs II 
ag asa uret en udd feats afer famrg 11211 
ain uaa Sfe & cenfanr fst us Aas fae fas I 
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offs & OH 3 Usdt enter fos aor gefo fas Il 
afs a ay 3 33 ust feos sfenr Fifa fener II 

us fA@ ost Fats Hot mifoer HoH aetfenr I 

OSH Ast erg 3 ats ASH 3 als FHS II 

aT aod Sta ude ust Us Aas fAS fas 1131 

aga use Sfe & cenfonr fst art nefent as T 

aT ath uats aerfenr carton fst fart 3 fufeor 33 II 
33 3g ofs fart 5 fufee wr nfH uals verfenr I 

Sor Jes Int Sars fs nfs sfenr usfenr I 

Fret zAS usufs det fa fA orfemr Ts II 

aT aoa US VSS UTS Bet Sent AT suai 

76 Sirirag M4 

act qeufy d2 A ad cterg ofa fomre ufo fae ofe I 
98 Majh M5 

atom ade fest 8a Il 

102 Majh M5 


He sda fa@ aafo Afenr 11 SE Ast Afar Afs fHesfenr I 
ag Sod 3H ae fass sols 5 cet Aer ABI 


102 Majh M5 
AS fag we ufo wots ot I 
113 Majh M3 


Ban Sa wry Curfenr 1 efaar eer fafafa wfenr 
weet ues Toute Get AS Ag oorefent III 


113 Majh M3 


nifys wet ae at Hot 1 aaHfe feat fas ofa stot 11 
vists UserA Ho 3A Ui? Ufs AS AES Srefenr 141 


139 Majh M1 


IG oH a IG det Soa Age Stet IAI 
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140 Majh M1 


wT 38 ant o fomr ume fag act fomr de II 
ast age! afar aga sfaur afg afe tet II 


154 Gauri M1 

Hof He 3 Te fasarg || ws Fe aaa urarg Il 

aifs wena ate efi || sdtorener Afsae 3 ofs AS HII 

TH sats Te AS SIs | Pals ASH 3 Sfe F Hes Wal TTS II 

156 Gauri Ceti M1 

as gu fase JH vs a3 uA Cure | as oT ast fo mre AS tty STE II 
171 Gauri Pirabi M4 


JH Hout ae 3 Hod viral faG ufe we f38 os II 
TH 38 9a Te fas Way Ae Toa AST are Il 


176 Gauri M5 

et ASH Se ale UST Il FET ASH TA Hla Adar II 

aet Fo Udit Au fe | wet ASH ded fee APES 1191 

firs AGIA fe at ado 11 fodors fea ta Aad a gr 1 
aet ASH As fats afanr i cet HoH aes fofs ufenr II 

aet Aon AT afe Curfenr i we weaAts Afs sHfEnr 11211 
faurfa ue 36 ifs II Hes Hots PsaT UTES ISI 

221 Gauri Guareri M1 

Que set Aes Hfs Afomr II 

227 Gauri M1 

Ad CUS So Saag |... HO SH fone vat mid THAT Mell 
285 Gauri M5 


aa eee ae tele iee tea ee ee 
Ho vd Il 
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297 Thiti Gauri M5 


sife famrufs was a@ sdot ue afe | aoa As fosns se fas ufo 
efrmr AE 11311 


299 Thiti Gauri M4 

Ba Sg aurohe faser we AE Il Te afte o WEA ood Ag PEATE 199l 
311 Gauri M4 

feg ofs oH Ret wee FAS aot fifeonret ure II 

325 Gauri Bhagat Kabir ji 

uy us fe Sa AHS I for wis USA SAT To MSs III 

333 Gauri Bhagat Kabir ji 


30 wen fag ou odt adr su Gsufs use? art Il 
fies frag 3 ey By fmt Bo morta 8 so ot Nal 


350 Asd M1 


HEA Hos SSA SH Il Asal As Ufs STHG Il 
ae usrtfe we fHOH'S Il St fae VdoT UTS HG II 


370 Asad M5 


yen fanret oH uifs 1 estor fourait Sar SHS 1 

3 ae fourier ane His AHS II Sdtor ae ffs Aro ues 121 
Aon ae fo ors efor 1 afs Agu nied Samer I 

Ho nde ae Age Sterfs 1 fun fa ast us AoafE ofs 3 


372 Asa M5 
Uo AS ud sufAe il fed AS aay fas feos utenti 
406 Asa M5 


fa@ fa@ wufs fs@ fs8 soe Sa dot arfs 131 
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441 Asa M3 
HO 3 Afs AGU dws Ye UES Il 
463 Asad M1 


mnie ung AAS oni sfsG a 1 eat qeafs Ad afe ume fxd Te 
Il 


463-4 Asa M1 

feng oe fenHe Se Il fenHre Aba ferme se il fens gu feAHTe 
da | fernre oat fefs as wiséen femme us femre uct i femme 
naret ests feast | ferre cest fennre ust ferme Ae wafs ust Il 


femre Ana ferpre feda iu ferme su fermre sa femre frefs 
ferre Arad i fers Oss ferre aa il fernre 33 ferme efast II 


469 Asa Salok M1 


wy ag AY dg sfenr wT AY STH 3 det 1 S ES AGS Hot A Ue at 


3 Tet NA Sword eats Stem | So nig s Ae wher 
508 Gijari M5 

fag sores f38 Seo Hom avafs wea THT II 

525 Gujari Bhagat Namdev 3, 2 


HS 3 Be UT HS USHSIS 86 at vret i... fAS vrarA Udine da 
fosfuS o vet i fAG AS HS Hes HT UES 3 AWS QI 


575-6 Vadhansu M4 


Ud SHoat ole Se dato TH NA... 

ashore He afte nian ufeor aH i HS Hae ae Aafe |fA urfenr MH I 
Ho rafts yrfenr uy ue ufenr A oe afs furs i 

vista Ou wer ofa ASt wis Ad ofs Us ot I 

ofa dfa ost Hoa HSt ofs us ofs ofe ufenr NZ. 

ag Wet ot fas ofe ufent ont TT fufes nfsore aft vars arfemr any gil. 

Ho oa of fear ost aa ust ofS ofs ute gull 


628 Sorathi, M5 
Ug at sat nret 11 fate Aaret fas feet 11 
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658 Sorathi Bhagat Ravidas 

Bes HOH us es utes fase AS wifes I 
722 Tilang M1 

AAT H re UAH at areat SAS act fama FS II 
727 Tilang Bhagat Kabir ji 


MAHS FHS Ba Tol TAS Ades Fe Il 
afs cag SEH ote BAN AT So HEHE ISI 


776 Suhi M4 


Hafan = He ICH faftmr fafs af us fuse o feshor II 
ag dus 2 sor fefs aA ute feasor 11 

Ho ufenr 2 As arr fefs Houfer ufs AAS br I 

Ho soa Taf Cad ae Feet IBA edn 119 

ofr uifsg 2 ne fen Hs a@ He aA fae fas sBfenr II 


821 Bildvalu M5 


Afsas Fafe Gard chr 11 fasfA nines faa Hefs ass dost ust nigur 
Nall “go 1 fans faRH se He Ufue age 3 Ate Sfsmret I Has Be 
Co Afar ws Gf Of suet Na ors WE odt ag AAS odata odt so 
I Gao Go dg o ute oG Sar SF Ae 121 


845 Bilavalu M4 

med UH ane FAS fas HATE IH II 

868 Gorid M5 

MISA FA HIT MoU || USH USYIH a gy il JTS i a feg ge a feg 
gar i ot fea vy odt AH Aer i ot feg faon o feg wfe 1 oefe oret 
afomr Forfe 1s a fen BAS sdt feR Ais 1 ot feR BANS o feA Hs II 
a feR dey odt fen Aa i Ag fae fen ao feg age Aa 2 o fen ay 


aot fen Hfent 1 feg wradug dst nrfenr il ur us at fen Bus HT Il 
we we nists Ae dt Ad 3H 
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894 Ramkali M5 


oT at adt He B| | Sus S det ee 1 fase Af usHe I He UT se 
MSE III 


935 Ramkali Dakhani M1 


Be aces eran mnde See ll Ho Hf He Cae Hd A Te defs 
I 


943 Ramkali M1 

Ce Ha A od We STAG uy 5 us Il 

952 Ramkali M1 

Afs we Hd Je Asa viefs faAfo unmet fsH ae ad II 
1009 Maru M1 

HOH 3S 3 ArSot UA HTT AH III 

1013-6, 7 Maru M1 


nifys efs Hot fay ute afer a Pere II 
fads & fuzet Jou 3 BS ue fs AT Null 


1020 Mari M1 


nm} ue urat SAsg ut Afs fret F si wd APA AS Us UT I. 
nm Seg SB SH SIRT || HM AS BS AST AGS" I 
unl He ag adalag 3a gy 5 Bus WaT Néll wrt fear omit dt Sat 11 


1029 Maru M1 
gas Had adhuts afars | s6fa nafs 38 3 38 oT II 
1031 Maru M1 


Wee AT HO Hof ANT | Cfo vast ofa Tug wife mus ve aS 
REET F IME! 
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1064 Maru 20, M3 


afenr ae nfs vara 11 fsa fete afo ug ad te II 
AS aes fea ges sere 1 feR Sct fete AS Sg Ue II 


1064 Mari 21, M3 

afent ave Hae aera 1 fae ufe =A fan w vig o UTsT]TTT II 
1136 Bhairau M5 

Afe wifsa afar wifss 

1157 Bhairau M5 


aoa ag ug fufes nfs ai... vfs me ate a i vifss gs 
Rafe Gord il. _nifds aug arse us i mifds aud we fers 1 vifds 
arg Sat Hist i ids ot fea He |fA ats aI... mPdsct yg ufe ute 
So wu... wfés efaS vfs pe farmer i 


1157 Bhairau M5 

nfs ug ute fof Be I 

1159 Bhairau M5 

Mfss TH AIA UT Il 

1159 Bhairau Bhagat Kabir ji 


ae Ret 3 safs ant i sa feo Hon Sat uct 1 fen Bot as fAHafs te 
A Oct 3g ofe af AS a sag The gfe Hs AY 1 HOA ASH at Sct 
wT Ul soe I 


1183 Basant M5 
Ag UdHAg fos os II 
1256 Malar M1 


ave afer fase JA fam ufos oH fedre HIF II 
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1260 Malar M3 
3 ae when Ag UATS AS eas aT II 
1265 Malar M4 


a aes o foo His udg A fae ufe Aus o adt da II 
Sd AS Utd atafs aet fe aes AH at AS A Il 


1307 Kanara M5 
AOA ASS MUS WS Il AE 3 AS as fers il 
1346 Prabhati Bibhas M3 


ufa Hes ufo He Bde JF Hfour eA TE I 
uvaf sfon ave sfeur atts adt o ATE I9011 


1349 Prabhati Bhagat Kabir ji 


wets ned od Gurfenr aeafs AAS ge Il 


8a oa 3 AS Ha Cuftmr aGs 38 aie Nall 
1364 Caubole M5 


Has sfeS fut un fA@ Bo 3 fAHes niet II 
yate af As Sot ufs Sex MOH Usa NA 


1368 Salok 74 Bhagat Kabir ji 
THT FAT TH & HShor Ad oS 1 TS TH Het we fis so WE I 
1375 Salok Bhagat Kabir ji 


ads 3 sas Foor ys Hfs ga aT il Aa me ug o@ fife afenr As 
eu 33 FZ Il 


1378 Salok Seikh Farid 


fas 5 38 fas 3 AS vor ast TFT I 
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1410 Salok varan te vadhik M1 


a He Sta 3 sat AO wefa WS | Ue Sy sTSS nod nfs sare II 
ee Sg tee nae assy 28-1 ora Hf ect ofe ulsH 
8 Ag | 11 


1412 Salok varan te vadhik M1 


AG 38 UH dws a TE 1 fag Ufs Sat aet Hat ye 11 
fes weta tg odie 1 frg cia ate oath 


1427 Salok M9 


Jae Ad A & odt Sct His wrfe | ag waa Afs THe Hafs sto 3 Aho 
Iq F ay as es ofa afs F Hos urs Il AT aaa Als F Hot famrat 
ata seats I9€ Il 
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